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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1920 


‘*Winter Short Course’? 


WOULDN’T YOU BE HAPPY \N THIS PLACE OF LOVELINESS? 


You can make your own home beautiful no matter where it is. Read our home ground beautifying 
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experiences on page 8 of This Progressive Farmer, then “go thou.’ 








today are offering a wonderful opportunity to the ambitious 
™,young farmer or farm boy. We say this not because we think 
it is true, but because we know it is true from actual observation. 

We recently visited a neighborhood from which a young man 
attended one of these short courses at his state agricultural college 
several years ago. The farm on which the young man lived was 
then a poor, one-mule farm—a farm that was actually growing 
poorer every year. How the young man got the money for this 
short course no one knew, and most of the neighbors thought it a 
foolish thing for him to spend it “takin’ a farmin’ course”, 

He spent a month at the college and returned home at the 
end of that time wearing the same suit of clothes, the same hat, 
the Same shoes, and even the same tie. But there was a change— 
anne, a8 great as would result from the evolution of Edwin 
> arkham’s “Man With the Hoe” into a twentieth century farmer. 
You could see the change in the boy’s step, his eyes, his talk, and 
could feel it in the clasp of his hand. His whole outlook on life 
was changed. . 

It has been only a few,years since the boy with the “s 


[: THEIR “winter short courses” the agricultural colleges of 
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course” training came home and took charge/ef that one-mule 
farm. But already there has been a wonderful change. The one- 
horse farm has become a four-horse farm, and in the new and 
up-to-date barn we saw a nice herd of cattle. There were also a 
new house, better outbuildings, fences, and an automobile. We 
called a neighbor by his telephone, and as we talked we looked 
through the window at fields green with oats; rye and clover— 
fields which a few years ago were dead and lifeless from frost 
till spring. 

Neighbors have given up hope of ever peing able to jeer at 
this young man’s “book farmin’”, and many have copied his 
methods. To this son of the soil the “short course” opened up a 
new world. It gave him a new understanding of his opportunities. 


No young man, or old man for that matt¢r, can spend a month’s 
time and a little money to better advantage this winter than by 
attending one of the short courses at his stdte agricultural college. 
The course will lift the man or boy embracifg it above the common 
lot. It made the young farmer we have jast mentioned the best 
farmer in his neighborhood. It may do the same thing for you 
if you will give it a chance! 
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A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page~4 
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CERTAIN- -TEED broke away from an old 

tradition in the paint business when they 
adopted the policy of selling to any dealer any- 
where. This plan is fairer to you. 


In the first place, the Certain-teed policy saves 
you money. Instead of exclusive agencies which 
control prices within certain limits and which 
are more costly to operate, Certain-teed estab- 
lished a fair competitive system and at the same 
time made it possible for dealers to do business 
on a smaller investment, and still receive fair 
pay for their work. This naturally helps to main- 
tain lower prices. 
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In the second place, the Certain-teed plan has 
developed a large number of conveniently loca- 
ted dealers for your service. Certain-teed is to 
be found in every community. 


But more important even than these advantages 
is Certain-teed quality. Certain-teed Paints are 
superior in every way. ‘They contain only the 
best ingredients, ground and mixed by machinery 
that makes no mistakes. 


Any reliable dealer can get Certain-teed Paints 
or Varnishes for you quickly from a nearby 
Certain-teed distributing center. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


General Officee, 


Sain) Louis 


Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Certain-teed 





MOUSE PAINT 
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The Cow Will Do to Tie To 


5 ba dairy cow is the one farm 
animal in the South that has 
seemed to suffer little from the high 
prices which’ cotton has brought 
during recent years, and the low 
prices of livestock and livestock pro- 
ducts compared with the prices for 
feedstuffs, Throughout the South as 
a whole the interest in dairying has 
increased and this interest is being 
quite generally maintained, because 
the dairy cow gives the best returns 
for feeds consumed, will pay for the 
greater amount of labor she demands 
and bring a steady revenue to the 
farm. Dairy cows, if given the chance, 
that is, if sufficient numbers are kept, 
if they are of good quality and re- 
ceive good care and feeding, will put 
the agriculture of the South on a 
sound basis. The production of le- 
gumes and these fed to dairy cows 
and the manure returned to the soil, 
with the application of phosphorus, 
potassium and lime where these are 
needed, will make Southern soils rich 
and yield a profit while the soil 
building is being done. This is sound 
agriculture, for the agriculture of no 
section can be on a sound basis until 
soils are made rich and then kept so. 


Care in Feeding Adds to Usefulness 
of Work Stock 


NE of our readers, Mr. Adolph 
Zastra, writes us as follows with 
regard to care of work stock: 


“I have this year five head of work 
stock, three horses and two mules. 
The five head are worked between 
two share croppers and myself and I 
try to keep them in condition so they 
will be able to stand any kind of 
work, I notice in nearly all articles 
on feeding work stock that grass pas- 
ture is not recommended very highly. 
My experience and opinion are that a 
good grass pasture is the big econonr- 
ical factor in feeding and keeping 
stock in good condition. But other 
feeds and roughage must be fed no 
matter how good the pasture may be. 
Ido my heaviest feeding at night. 


“When the men and I come in from 
the field at night we remove the har- 
ness and if the teams are very 
Sweaty we rub them off with a brush 
or currycomb and brush them well 
and take them to water and pump 
fresh water for them. Ido not let 
them drink warm water and always 
ave men pump what water a team 
will drink at the time as I figure fresh 
water is most important. Then we 
Put the teams in the barn or, if 
weather is hot, in a shady lot where 
they are tied and each one is fed sep- 
arately, I generally feed corn and 
cOwpea or soy bean or alfalfa hay at 
night. I never weigh their hay but 
Probably feed what would be about 
Seven or eight pounds. 


“I try to feed a small amount of the 
hay to each horse or mule or about 
a8 much as they will clean up in 
about an hour and a half. Then I 
Water them again and turn them out 
mto pasture for the night. Water- 
ng after the feeding at night is very 
™portant. You will be surprised at 
- amount of water a horse will 
age after eating his night feed. In 
~~ morning I halter them and tie 

€M in the lot and feed grain only. 

Usually feed oats in the morning, 
ut no hay. At noon we water on 


coming in from the field, tie them in 
a shady lot and feed corn and grass 
hay or straw. They do not need 
much hay at noon. After dinner we 
water them and go to work again. 


“I have handled my stock this way 
now for about five or six years and 
have not had a sick horse or mule in 
all that time, also my stock keeps 
better in flesh and stands up under 
any kind of work better than my 
neighbors’ stock that is fed in dry 
lots. 


“But if you feed grass as I do you 
have todo it all the time and not 
only two or three days or nights a 
weck. When a horse pastures grass 
every night and has other feed to go 
with it he is never so full that you 
cannot hitch up in the morning and 
start in to do a day’s work without 
being afraid you will hurt him. 
But if he is turned intova pasture only 
on Sundays or when idle the grass 
will do more harm than good. 


“Feeding this way may seem like a 
great deal of trouble, but it isn’t and 
it certainly pays when you can keep 
your stock in good shape.” 


Anyone who feeds with as much 
care and intelligence as Mr. Zastra will 
very likely have his stock do well no 
matter whether he gives them green 
pasturage or not. With regular feed- 
ing, on pasture every night, and slow 
work the stock will do well; but if the 
weather is very hot and the work fast 
or very hard, our observation is that 
work stock do best on dry feed, but 
of course, this must also be given 
with care and regularity to obtain the 
best results. 


Lespedeza, Alfalfa and Cowpea 


Hays 
READER wishes a comparison of 
lespedeza, alfalfa and -cowpea 


hays, as to feeding value: 


Table No. 1 below, gives composi- 
tion of these hays and table No. 2 
the digestible nutrients: 


TABLE NO. 1.—COMPOSITION OR ANALY- 
SIS OF 100 POUNDS 
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TABLE NO. 2.—DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENT 
IN 100 POUNDS 
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Considering the analysis and also the 
digestible nutrients it is evident from 
a study of these tables that there is 
not much difference in the feeding 
values of these three legumes, if sam- 
ples of equal quality or grade, or if 
average samples are considered. 


Cowpea hay is given a larger per- 
centage of digestible protein, but this 
will vary and depend largely on the 
peas or seed which the sample of hay 
carries. A sample of cowpea hay, 
which contains a small proportion of 


seed will not contain more digestible 
protein than alfalfa. 

It is also probable that the quality 
of alfalfa hay is more uniform and 
contains fewer weeds. and other 
plants. All these hays are palatable 
and are relished by livestock; but the 
stems of lespedeza and alfalfa are 
finer than those of the cowpea and 
may be fed with less waste than some 
samples of cowpea hay, although all 
are usually eaten up clean unless they 
contain weeds or other less palatable 
plants. 

It will be noted that cowpea and 
alfalfa hays contain much more ash 
or mineral matter than lespedeza hay. 
The large percentage of mineral mat- 
ter in alfalfa and cowpea hays is one 
of the.strong points of value of these 
hays, for feeding young growing ani- 
mals; but there is more mineral mat- 
ter or bone-forming material in les- 
pedeza than in most plants, particu- 
larly more than in the grass hays or 
corn stover, 


Because alfalfa hay is of more 
uniform quality and is better known 
in the hay markets it usually sells for 
more than either lespedeza or cowpea 
hay, but if the grade or quality is 
equal it is doubtful if it is materially 
better or worth more for feeding. 


Fertilize Late Sowed Oats and 
Wheat Liberally 


THE Ohio Experiment Station states 
that, “Late wheat sowing should 
be accompanied by heavy fertiliza- 
tion.” Where the Hessian fly is 
troublesome, wheat must be sowed 
later than is conducive to the best 
yields, were the flies not destructive 
to early sowed wheat. 

It follows that when oats, wheat or 
other fall grains are sowed late, from 
any cause, more liberal fertilization 
is necessary and profitable. 

Acid phosphate is required on most 
Southern soils and may be put out at 
time of sowing the oats or wheat. Ex- 
cept on good soils a light application 
of nitrogen may also be used with 
profit at the time of sowing fall grains, 
especially those sowed rather late. 
But in the early spring, when the 
oats and wheat begin to make their 
growth, then niirogen should be ap- 
plied quite liberally. At least 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda, or its 
equivalent in nitrogen from some 
other source, should be used per acre. 


Rich Land the Foundation of Suc- 
cessful Farming 


SMALL crop yields are not entirely 
due to lack of plant foods or fertil- 
izers, but beyond any doubt a fertile 
soil is the most important factor in 
crop production. Good seed, fine prep- 
aration, thorough cultivation and 
favorable weather conditions, will not 
produce a large yield on poor soil; 
but if the soil be very rich, common 
seed, poor preparation and little cul- 
tivation, and even unfavorable 
weather conditions, if they be not 
extreme, will not prevent a good 
crop. Not so good as would be 
grown with good seed and good culti- 
vation, but still better than can be 
produced on a poor soil with the best 
of seed and cultivation. 

This fact should put us to thinking. 
The foundation stone upon which we 
must build any improvement in our 
agriculture is a rich soil. Our soils 
are not rich and the size and difficulty 
of our task is accordingly great. But 
a climate that enables us to grow a 
crop like crimson clover, for instance, 
every year, without missing a single 
summer crop like corn enables us to 


double our present average yields of 
corn in four to six years, without 
applying an ounce of stable manure 
or other fertilizer. Where such can be 
done it js little short of ridiculous for 
any man to continue to cultivate poor 
soils. 

There is a difference of only about 
five years of intelligent cropping be- 
tween 15 and 30 or 20 and 40 bushels of 
corn per acre. Four or five crops of 
legumes will make the difference, and 
not a single crop of corn need be 
missed. Why do we neglect to use 
this means of doubling our crop 
yield? 


Use Every Possible Means to Keep 
the Land From Washing Away 


O LAND can be made rich that is 

being washed and gullied by every 
heavy rain that comes. The first step 
toward improving the rolling lands of 
the South is to prevent their wasting 
by washing or erosion. 

The gently rolling lands that are 
not washed into gullies except by the 
heaviest rains and when bare of 
growing plants, may be saved or kept 
from washing away by a growing 
crop, or a cover crop, as it is gener- 
ally called when grown largely for 
that purpose only. Such lands are 
held by sods or by pasture or meadow 
crops. Grain crops or those not re- 
quiring cultivation” during their 
growth will also usually prevent the 
washing of such lands. But even these 
lands, or those having any apprecia- 
ble slope, are likely to wash away if 
left bare during the winter season of 
heavy rainfall. 


The steep or hilly lands and even 
those of moderate slope wash badly 
as a result of our heavy rainfall and 
the character of the soil, unless con- 
siderable care is taken to run the 
rows of drilled crops so as to prevent 
the collection of large quantities of 
water at one place, and unless ter- 
races are made and crops are kept 
growing on the land all the time. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS © 


White Lotion 











READER wants the formula or 

recipe for the so-called “white 
lotion” used in veterinary practice, 
for such as sore shoulders in horses 
and mules. 


This “white lotion” is made of ace- 
tate of lead (sugar of lead) and sul- 
phate of zinc and water. It is not a 
good mixture chemically, for when 
the two substances are dissolved in 
water a new compound is formed and 
a white substance settles to the bot- 
tom of the lotion. It is, therefore, 
necessary to shake the bottle contain- 
ing the lotion each time before ap- 
plying it. 

It is an astringent and antiseptic 
and has proved a good remedy for ap- 
plying to old sores and where it is 
desired to toughen the skin and stim- 
ulate healing. It has been found very 
useful on sore shoulders and galled 
places on the skin of horses caused by 
the chafing of the harness. The 
strength of the lotion and the pro- 
portions of the acetate of lead and 
sulphate of zinc vary according to the 
purposes for which the lotion is 
made. For sore shoulders we recom- 
mend one ounce each of acetate of 
lead and sulphate of zinc in one quart 
of water. It should be applied after 
the collar has been removed, the parts 
washed in cold water and dried. The 
mixture should be well shaken before 
using, 














What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 











Keeping Cured Meat 
OW can I keep bacon during the 
summer to keep skippers out?” 

As soon as the meat has been well 
smoked paint it all over with a mix- 
ture of molasses and black pepper. 
Then wrap in brown paper and put in 
cotton sacks and dip ‘these in white- 
wash and hang in a dark house. 


Will It Pay? 
ILL it pay to have cowpeas picked 
on halves and the vines turned un- 
der for small grain?” 


Perhaps, but it will pay better to 
make hay of the peas and thresh the 
peas out with a pea thresher and then 
feed the hay and return the manure to 
the soil. Suppose you have peas 
that will make 10 bushels an acre, 
worth $3 a bushel. It is a big price to 
pay, $15 an acre, for picking. Better 
grow them on a scale large enough 
to afford the use of a-pea thresher. 


Why the Clover Did Not Grow 

(\N AUGUST 10 I sowed crimson 

clover in the corn middles. Did not 
get anything like a stand. About August 
20 I sowed more in some bottom land 
corn. It did not come up. About Sep- 
tember 1 sowed some in the middles of 
my soy bean rows, barely covering it with 
a scratcher. None came up. Sowed 
some and covered with scratcher in the 
cotton. All of this came up, but died 
later. Will you tell me if the clover was 
sowed too early,.or if the land should 
have been inoculated or limed. I wanted 
the clover as a winter cover crop to turn 
under in the spring and am anxious to 
get straightened out.” 


If the clover seed came all from the 
same lot, it is evident that the failure 
was not from bad seed. But 'there is 
no doubt that crimson clover 
will not thrive in acid conditions of 
the soil, and that acidity of the soil 
should be cured by liming. Then, too, 
on land where no true clover has been 
grown it is wise to inoculate the seed 
with ‘an artificial culture of the bac- 
teria that live on the roots of clover. 
I have never found any advantage in 
covering crimson clover seed if the 
soil is freshly worked. It would have 
been better to use the scratcher 
and then sow. the seed on freshly 
worked soil. It will germinate well 
if there is moisture enough. That the 
clover which germinated well died, 
would seem to be evidence of un- 
favorable conditions either in the soil 
or the weather. I-have known this 
clover to be killed by hot sun imme- 
diately following rain. But I feel sure 
that if you have never used lime this 
is the main reason for clover dying in 
September. 


A Winter Cover Crop Must Be 
Alive 
“WILL a good growth of crab grass 
left on the land be as good as sow- 
ing rye for planting in potatoes in the 
spring?” 

No. A good winter cover must be a 
growing crop, a crop that can take up 
the nitrates in the soil which would 
otherwise be washed away in winter. 
Then by turning this under we can re- 
cover what would have been lost. The 
crab grass will be dead and will be sim- 
ply so much organic matter rotting in the 
soil, good as far as it goes, but not a 
winter cover. Rye sowed now will make 
some green growth to turn for potatoes 
and will rot more quickly than if let run 
into head. I have seen farmers turning 
rye under in your county the last of May 
when it was almost ripe enough to cut 
for grain. Turned in that stage it decays 
slowly and may give trouble in later dry 
weather. There is an increasing interest 
in your great potato growing section in 
winter cover crops, and where the land 


is cleared early enough the crimson 
clover is the best winter cover to be had 
for potatoes. It will beat pine leaves a 
long way and do it cheaper. 


Killing Will Not Remove Trees 


HAVE some land which was cleared 

16 years ago and then allowed to 
grow up again. The trees are now three 
to eight inches in diameter, standing 
thick. Can you give me @ recipe or 
formula for something that will kill the 
trees? I wish to clear the land for culti- 
vation.” 


Killing the trees will not clear the 
land. Trees of that size can readily 
be pulled out with a good stump 
puller such as has been often adver- 
tised in The Progressive Farmer. Pull 
them out and the land is ready and 
you can cut all available trees into 
firewood and burn the brush. 


Borers at Work 


T HAVE an orchard two years old and 
the jelly is running out at the base of 
the trees. Can you give me a remdy for 
this? The trees are on rich gum land.” 

The gum exuding at the base of the 
trees is not a disease, but is evidence 
that the borers are at work and the 
sooner you get them out the better. 
Clear away the gum and follow up 
the borers with a knife and cut them 
out, and in the next spring mound the 
earth up well around the trees. Every 
spring and fall watch for the appear- 
ance of any gum and go for the borers 
at once. 


What Ails the Fern? 


‘| AM sending you a leaf from my fern. 
It has something that kills the leaf 
in a fem weeks.” 

The leaf is from one of the green- 





grow well in a dwelling house. Then 
it looks as though you have been wet- 


ing it. Water on the leaf of this elass 
of ferns will surely kill the leaves 
They’ need a somewhat shaded posi- 


tion in a very damp atmosphere, but 
the water should be poured under the 
leaves and never on them. A partly 
shaded greenhouse is the best place 
for the Adiantums, 


Fine Apples 
| SEND you some apples from a wild 
tree found near the woods 15 years 
ago. This season tt had 10 bushels of 
apples on it. Can you tell the variety?” 
The apples sent seem to be splendid 
specimens of the Gravenstein apple, a 
fine late fall and early winter apple 
but not a long keeper. If not the 
Gravenstein they are its twin. Glad 
to know that it makes such splendid 
fruit. The samples were about as 
large as the Wolf River, a very showy 
but poor apple. The three apples sent 

averaged 10 ounces each. 


Growing Corn on Poor Land 
‘T HAVE five acres of land I wish to 
work in corn next spring. The land 
has red clay subsoil and will make per- 
haps 15 bushels of corn an acre. What 
shall I use as a fertiliezr that is not too 
expensive ?” 


I can show you within sight of the 
window where I write this, a field of 
corn which will probably make 75 
bushels an acre. I have seen that 
same field when it would not grow 
weeds, but was bare, blowing sand. 
The field had a heavy crop of crimson 
clover turned under and it has been 
brought up by peas and clover. The 
owner of that farm has this fall sowed 
more than 100 bushels of crimson clo- 
ver seed at $7 a bushel, and considers 
it the cheapest fertilizer he can buy. 
He now has a field of velvet beans 
waist high which he is going to disk 
down with a double.disk and tractor 
and turn under, If your land had had 
peas on it in summer and this had 
been made into hay to make manure, 
and you had sowed crimson clover 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


not bother you. I have seen 9814 
bushels of corn an acre made on 39 
acres with only crimson clover turned 
under. Having no clover you can use 
3-8-3 fertilizer. 


an 


Asparagus and Scuppernong 
Grapes 


HEN is the best time to set out 
asparagus? When is the best time 
to prune Scuppernong grape vines?” 
There is no best time for setting out 
the asparagus roots, for it is not neces- 
sary to transplant them. In fact, it re- 
tards cutting a whole year by trans- 
planting the roots. Prepare the land by 
heavy manuring. Run furrows and 
clean out 15 inches deep, 3 feet apart. 
Fill the trenches half full of old, fine, 
rotten manure. Cover and sow the seed 
thin. Then as they start and get three 
to four inches high, thin them to two 
feet apart. This means sowing as early 
in spring as the soil can be worked in 
good order. Then cultivate clean in 
summer and give side applications of ni- 
trate of soda to push a strong growth, 
In the fall, after frost, cut the tops off 
and cover the bed thickly with manure. 
Dig that under in early’spring and repeat 
the cultivation and manuring and the 
next season you can begin cutting. Cut 
until the first of June and then clean out 
and cultivate for as big a growth as 
possible. Varieties differ little. Big 
shoots of asparagus are the product of 
heavy feeding. Digging the roots at 
one year old and transplanting sets them 
back and the roots undisturbed will be a 
year ahead of the transplanted ones. 
Prune Scuppernong vines in Novem- 
ber. They bleed less at that time than 
at any other. 


Maryland Tobacco Situation 


‘| SEE from your paper that the to- 
bacco growers of North Carolina are 
up against low prices. We have the 
same proposition here, but we are some- 
what better off since the tobacco grown 
in. southern Maryland is all sold to the 
French Government. But our associa- 
tion has the commission men and the 
buyers both working against it, espe- 
cially the commission men in Baltimore.” 


It has always seemed to me that the 
tobacco growers of Maryland could 
shake off the load that keeps them down. 
They are about a year getting their air- 
cured tobacco on the market. They have 
to pack in hogsheads and ship to the 
state warehouses in Baltimore for a lot 
of politicians to pull to pieces and waste 
in“what they call inspecting. Then the 
commission merchants and the buyer for 
the French Government put their heads 
together and agree on the price for the 
season for the various grades. I can 
go and buy hogsheads—and have done it 
—of tobacco wasted in the so-called in- 
spections by handling the dry tobacco, 
and the money paid for waste tobacco 
goes not to the farmer’s pocket. I once 
bought a hogshead of waste tobacco 
from the Baltimore warehouse and got 
a keg of nails out of the wreck of the 
farmer’s hogshead. Why the Maryland 
farmers cannot have local warehouses 
and sales on the floor as in North Caro- 
lina I have never been able to under- 
stand. There seems to be no sort of 
competition for their tobacco, but sim- 
ply an agreement between the commis- 
sion merchant and the one buyer. The 
auction block is, however, gradually get- 
ting behind the commission merchant. 
Here on the Eastern Shore the growers 
sell their product at auction at the 
railroad station, 
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Any Grafonola here will be 
delivered in time for Xmas 


Is the question of the Christmas Gift still unsettled in 
your home? A Columbia Grafonola is undoubtedly the 
answer. It means more fun and musical merriment al! 
through the year for many years to come than anything 
else your money can buy. 

Call soon on the Columbia dealer nearest you. He will 
let you test for yourself the wonderful convenience of the 
exclusive Columbia Non Set Automatic Stop. Nothing 
tO move or set or measure. Just start the Grafonola, 
and it plays and stops itself. 

Turn the button which regulates the tone leaves, and 
hear how complete and accurate is the control they give 
you over the tone volume. Enjoy the unvarying fidelity 
of the Grafonola’s music. The straight tone arm allows 
the sound waves 16 develop fully and nauurally. 


CoLumBra GrRAPHOPHONE ComPANY, New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARME} 


The Tie That Binds Farmers to Success 


CALIFORNIA PRODUCERS BIND THEMSELVES BY IRONCLAD CONTRACTS 
FOR THEIR OWN PROTECTION 


By HERMAN STEEN 





PRACTICALLY every codperative 
association that succeeds over 
a period of years has a legally 
binding contract with its mem- 
bers to sell their crops through 
it. Nearly every codperative as- 
sociation failure has been due 
to lack of such a_ contract, 
allowing speculators to come in and 
break up the association by tempo- 
rarily paying high prices to some 
of its members. After the associa- 
tion was wrecked prices went back 
to old unprofitable levels, making 
it necessary for the farmers to do 
their organization work all over 
again. 


Build your codperative associa- 
tion on the bedrock of legal con- 
tracts. This is the fundamental 
that has carried California farmers 
from poverty to success and pros- 
perity. It is going to be the chief 
feature of the great cotton selling 
aSsociation that will jar loose the 
grip of speculators on the lives and 
homes of Southern farmers. 


HEN a California farmer joins 
W a cooperative marketing as- 
sociation, he signs a contract 
which requires him to deliver all of 
his crop to the association. This con- 
tract extends over a period of years 
and provides that the grower shall 
pay damages to the association if he 
sells his crop to any outside dealer. 
This binding contract is one of the 
essential features of every codperative 
marketing association of consequence 
in California. This applies not only 
to the giant institutions which market 
the oranges, raisins, and prunes, but 
also to the little fellows which handle 
a few carloads of alfalfa or the honey 
produced by a small district. 











The leaders in California codpera- 
tion borrowed this idea from Den- 
mark, where it was used by the bacon 
and butter selling societies. The 
Danish codperators regarded it as a 
fundamental feature, because it kept 
their rivals from breaking up the 
societies by temporarily paying higher 
prices for the products of the mem- 
bers. The California codperators have 
found the contract as essential to 
their success as did the Danes, and 
have worked out many improvements 
over the Danish model. 


Solves Financial Difficulties 


RIGINALLY, the crop agreenient 

was used only as a means of keep- 
ing the members of an association in 
line. It was regarded mostly in the 
light of safeguarding an association's 
supply of products. This of course 
is still the primary purpose of the 
crop agreement, but it has also been 
found to be the key which unlocks 
the financial difficulties of codperative 
associations. Briefly stated, the crop 
agreement gives the association title 
to the product when it is delivered, and 
this allows the association to borrow 
money to pay advances to the grow- 
ers. The association can then market 
the crop at the most favorable time, 
which it could not do if the growers 
were «constantly demanding money 
from the sale of their crops, as was 
the case before this plan of contract 
and finance was perfected. 

Even a casual study of the history 
of codperation in California reveals 
the fact that the crop contract is an ab- 
solute essential to success in codpera- 
tive marketing. Today there is not a 
single codéperative association in ex- 
istence in California which does not 
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employ the crop contract. There may 
be some small, local organizations, 
which do not require such contracts, 
but I was unable to find any trace of 
such, and farm leaders on the Pacific 
Coast were unable to name any, Of 
all the many codperative associations 
which have failed, only two or three 
employed the crop contract. These 
particular associations failed, I am 
told, because their crop contracts were 
imperfect and could be evaded. 


An Essential to Success 


VERY leader of  codperative 
thought and action with whom I 
talked recently when studying co- 
Operative enterprises in the far West 
sought to impress upon me that the 
crop contract is the second great es- 
sential to success in coOperative mar- 
keting, the first being organization by 
commodity. Even the leaders of the 
two opposing schools of codperative 
thought are in harmony on this 
question, I refer to Aaron Sapiro of 
San Francisco and G. Harold Powell 
of Los Angeles, who have differed 


Prune and Apricot Growers, Inc., and 
its 8,000 members. It, was drawn by 
Aaron Sapiro, attorney for the prune 
and apricot growers, and covers more 
contingencies than any other contract 
used in California. Nothing is left to 
verbal understanding and agreement 
everything is put down in black and 
white, so that there is no possibility 
of misunderstanding. It is regarded 
as the most perfect contract of the 
sort ever devised, 

Essential Points of Prune Contract 
‘T= prune and apricot contract 

contains close to 3,000 words and the 
membership agreement close to 5,000 
more, so space forbids printing it in 
full. The salient features however, 
may be reviewed as follows: 

1, The grower agrees to help carry 
out the express claims of the associa- 
tion, which are codperative marketing, 
elimination of speculation and waste, 
and the stabilization of prune and 
apricot markets in the interest of 
growers and public alike. 

2. The association agrees to buy 
and the grower agrees to sell all of 








quite sharply at times in regard to 
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the fundamental principles of co- 


Operation. 


There are different kinds of con- 
tracts in use by the codperative or- 
ganizations. The California Almond 
Growers’ Exchange, for example, had 
no contract as such, but every mem- 
ber is required to sign the by-laws of 
the association, which provide that 
members must sell all their almonds 
through the organization. This of 
course has the same effect as a sepa- 
rate contract specifically requiring the 
same thing. 


Different Kinds of Contracts 


HE egg associations likewise have 

simple contracts requiring the de- 
livery of all eggs produced and stating 
the damages that may be collected 
by the association in case of violation 
of contract by the producer. The 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
(the citrus association) has three 
contracts, one between the central ex- 
change and the district exchanges, 
one between the district exchanges 
and the local associations, and one 
between the local associations and 
the producers of citrus fruit. Each 
of these contracts specifically sets 
forth the things that each party is re- 
quired to do. 

The contract of the raisin growers, 
on the other hand, guarantees a mini- 
mum price to the growers of raisins. 
It provides also that in case the land 
is sold the new owner must fulfill the 
provisions of the contract. This lat- 
ter provision has been the source of 
considerable trouble, and many good 
lawyers say that it would not be 
sustained in court, though it has never 
been tested. 

What is probably the most complete 
contract between association and 
grower is the new prune and apricot 
crop agreement, which will soon go 
into effect between the California 
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CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS’ STORAGE 
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AND PACKING HOUSE 


the prunes and apricots produced by 
the grower during 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 
and at the option of the association 
during 1926, 1927, and 1928. (The 
present contract includes the crop of 
1921.) 

3. The grower agrees that the crop 
has not been contracted to anybody 
else, 

4. The grower agrees to deliver all 
fruit as early as possible, but in no 
case later than September 15 for apri- 
cots and November 10 for prunes, and 
to abide by all rules of the association 
in regard to grading, packing, delivery, 
etc. 

5. The association agrees to sell all 
fruit delivered to it, and to pay the 
grower the average price received for 
the grade he produced, minus the cost 
of operating the association. The 
grower agrees to accept this amount 
as payment in full. 


6. The association agrees to pay a 
substantial advance to the grower 
at the time the crop is delivered, and 
to distribute proceeds as rapidly as 
possible through the year, but final 
payment shall be made not later than 
July 1 for apricots and October 1 for 
prunes. (These dates refer to the year 
following delivery.) 


7. The association is allowed to sell 
the prunes and apricots when and 
where it deems fit, under such con- 
ditions as will serve the grower and 
the public. 

8 The  association’s subsidiary 
(warehousing corporation) capital 
stock is to be retired by profits made 
in mechanical handling of the prunes, 


9. The grower is allowed to sell any 
or all of his fruit to dealers or ship- 
pers of fruit, provided he does not 
sell to any speculator who might in- 
terfere with the sale of the dried fruit 
handled by the association. 


10. If a grower transfers his orchapa 
of fruit to a-relative, he shall } 
liable for damage in case the fruit ® 
sold to an outsider dealer. 

11. The association recognizes erg 
mortgages if it is notified in advange 
concerning them. r 

12. It is agreed that all contract 
between the association and grower 
shall be substantially alike. : 

13. If a grower violates his contrag 
by selling dried fruit to outsiders, } 
agrees to pay to the association tw@ 
cents per pound damages on prune 
or four cents per pound damages @ 
apricots, plus expense of collection 
This is what puts teeth into the cor 
tract, and makes a man think twig 
before he tries to break it. 


Under the provisions of the damag 
clause, practically every codperatiy 
association in California has broug 
suit against growers for violation ¢ 
contract. In every single case, so fam 
as I was able to learn, the association 
has won and the growers were or 
dered by the courts to fulfill theig 
contracts. The association does nog 
usually sue for damages as much asi 
does for fulfillment of contract. Ong 


Importance of Contract 


Sous of the important reasons why 
the binding contract is the corners 
stone of codperation are thus sum 
marized by Attorney Sapiro: 


1. It insures the association a defisl 
nite acreage over a period of years 
and from this the actual volume off 
business can be estimated quite clos 
ly. This stabilizes the association 
and permits it to operate to better 
advantage than would be possibley 
otherwise. ; 


2. It puts the association in a stram 
tegic position on the market. It gives™ 
the farmer a“representative on the 
market, which he never has hag 
heretofore. A commission man is Of 
ten worse than no representative a 
all, and as often as not is secretly repay 
resenting the man who buys from thee 


tarmer. 


3. It eliminates competition in buyg 
ing, and the association’s business) 
cannot be broken by speculators whdj 
are willing to pay high prices and los¢ 
money temporarily in order to acs 
complish that purpose, "i 


4. It allows the ‘association to put 
all of its efforts on efficient salesmamy 
ship, while the producer puts his ef 
forts on efficient production. The many 
who is tempted by a cent a poun@s 
cannot seriously injure an associatiom 


5. It provides a means of securing] 
credit, so that crops may be moyed§ 
and first payments made before they) 
are actually sold. The fact that the 
association secures title to the crops 
when delivered allows it to borro 
money and make first payments 
that time. The contract has thus, 
solved the financial question in Coope 
eration to a large extent, for bankers 
lend money readily on the basis of th z 
contracts. a 


Practically all of the codperative 
associations in California are increas 
ing the percentage of crops coms 
trolled. The success of the associa 
tions in securing renewal of thes@ 
ironclad contracts: is assurance that 
the growers recognize the justice Of 
the crop contract and the necessity 
for its use. 


Next week's story tells how the Cali= 
fornia farmers instead of the speculators 
fix the prices farmers are to receive [06 
their products. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER HOME BEAUTIFYING 
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WITHOUT SHRUBBERY 


Barrenness does not call to mind 
pleasant thoughts, but suggests the 
glare and heat of summer, the fury of 
the wind in winter, and @ monetony of 
outlook. What @ difference if trees and 
shrubs had been planted when the house 
was built! Shade, shelter, pleasing 
color and a sense of privacy, all of 
which combine to give the atmosphere 
of areal home. No, it is not too late 
even now to begin the transformation. 
Planting according to suggestions in 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture bulletins will work, in a few sea- 
sons, the changes as shown in the pic- 
ture below. 
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HE approaching fall days are the ones in which many farmers 

will begin to think about “sprucing up the place”. 

you to be one of those foresighted farmers. 
from crops and herds for a little while, Mr, Up-to-Date Farmer and 
his wife are already planning how the farmstead—perhaps new, 
perhaps old—can be made more attractive for themselves, their 
children, yes, and even their children’s children. 
pass surprisingly quickly, and the old home will become increasingly 
unattractide or beautiful, depending on whether the farmer and his 
wife have done a little planning and a little planting. 


Uncle Sam’s specialists in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture have been studying this subject pretty carefully, and for most 
sections of the country, save in the extreme North,they say that the 
fall is a good'‘time to do the planting and transplanting that means 
a more beautiful farmstead nex 
The Department has done more. 
shown herewith some of the ways of beautifying the farm. The 
changes produced by planting shrubs can be effected in one or two 
seasons, and even where trees are shown, often only five or six 
years are required to produce the effects pictured if quick-growing 
varieties are planted. 
be made for better slow-growing varictics which will be allowed 
to come up and eventually take the place of the quick growers. 
If you want more information on this subject write the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1087, “Beautifying the Farmstead”. 
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on request, 


It will pay 
Turning attention 
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A few years will 











summer and for all the years to 


. : BEFORE BEAUTIFYING THE GROUNDS 
It suggests in the pictures 


With cultivated fields carried to the 
very door, this house has no homelike 
setting. It appears merely as an intru- 
sion in the farm landscape. But w&en 
it is given a dooryard with lawns, trees 
and shrubs (see picture below), it 
takes its proper place in the picture 
without detracting from the value of 
the cultivated areas. All that has been 
added to the house and grounds has cost 
little except some time and effort. 


In such a case, however, provision should 


It will be sent free 
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THIS IS THE SAME HOUSE AS SHOWN IN UPPER RIGHT HAND CORNER 














SEE THE SAME HOUSE IN UPPER LEFT HAND CORNER 

















BARNS ARE MORE USEFUL THAN BEAUTIFUL 


Often barns are necessarily of greater size than the farm dwelling and 
so have the appearanee of being more important. 


chief importance is the home. That fact 


special regard for the appearance of the house. 
hide the encroaching service buildings and emphasize the true center of 
The artist's vision of “what might have been’, in the 
ration below, truly transforms this little home. 


interest—the home. 


lust 





Yet the building of 
can be made plain by manifesting 
Trees and shrubs will 














BLEAK 


This is a house which is ugly rather than beautiful because of its un- 
finished condition—noteé the gaping space under the veranda. Trees for 
sade, vines and shrubs for screens, definite paths and lawn areas would 
iransform this into another place. Sce picture below. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


THESE FARM FOLKS FIND THAT IT COST LITTLE AND IS WORTH MUCH TO 
HAVE HOMES BEAUTIFUL 


From a Cornfield to Prettiest Spot 
in the Neighborhood in One Year 


($5 Prize Letter) 


FOUR years ago it become expedient 
for us to leave our home in town 
and move into the country. A five- 
room cottage was hurriedly built in a 
corn field. It was a dreary prospect 
to confront with snow and _ sleet 
falling, no porches built and the pump 
ten feet from the back door. But wait! 
With the first warm days in February 
little and big were out burning corn 
stalks and getting the yard ready for 
grass. 

In March a front walk was laid off 
and covered deep in sand, and the 
yard graded and seeded with grass. 
Care and attention to fertilizing, pre- 
paration of soil, etc., were rewarded 
with a fine stand of white clover and 
lawn grass which has grown into a 
good turf. A hedge of Amoor River 
privet was planted all round the out- 
side of fhe yard making a frame for 
the house and yard. 


A ‘Dorothy Perkins rose was 


planted on each side of the newlye 


built front porch, and pink and white 
rugosa roses against the front of the 
house where the porch did not 
stretch. Vines of quick growth were 
planted against the back porch which 
had been screened. 

In the fall the cottage was painted 
cream with a dark green roof. We 
used no trim as the house was small. 
As our grounds were small to corre- 
spond with the house we planted 
sparingly and in a formal effect. Two 
quick growing maples were planted in 
front of the house, carefully placed 
with thought for their future size. 

Along one side of the yard beyond 
the hedge ran the road to the barn 
straight back. A few feet beyond this 
ran a high wire fence following the 
road for a hundred yards. Against 
this fence each year I planted butter 
bean vines, next to them cosmos, and 
sunflowers, mixed, next zinnias, mari- 
golds, petunias, and anything else 
bright and happy looking that re- 
quired a minimum of care. On the 
opposite side of the yard I had a few 
choice roses and finer flowers along- 
side the vegetable garden. In less 
than a year we had a place that ev- 
eryone pronounced the most attrac- 
tive in the 13 miles between the 
two nearest towns, 

I am quite sure the lawn and all 
planting cost less than $100. I for- 
got to say, however, that the chick- 
eris were shut out of the yard before 
we began, else we could never have 
had a lawn. I am not afraid to say 
that hens are doing more to keep 
rural North Carolina hideous than 
any other one agency. No beauty can 
rise and flourish with unconfined Bid- 
dy working her sweet will. Hasten 
the day when fences, “Horse high, pig 
strong and chicken tight” shall fence 
our homes away from the barnyard. 


MRS. H. H. 
Flowers Make Forlorn Spot 
Charming 


($3 Prize Letter) 


OTHING could have been more 

desolate and depressing than the 
surroundings of the cottage on our 
farm when we moved on it last 
spring, as weeds were the only green 
things about the place. 

At that time, everybody in the 
neighborhood was busy with his own 
crops, and we found it impossible to 
get help of any kind, and although I 
had very little time to devote to them, 
after doing the cooking, housework 


and gardening, I determined to have 
some flowers. The nature of the 
ground added greatly to my difficul- 
ties, as it had been excavated when 
the house was built, and was so hard 
it could only be broken with a mat- 
tock. After it had been dug up and 
the weeds cleared away, I had to 
carry by hand enough good earth 
from the garden to fill in the flower 
beds. 

I bought flower seed, not by the 
package but by the ounce and planted 
a great many varieties; but the kinds 
that proved most satisfactory under 
such adverse conditions were hardy, 
quick-growing annuals—zinnias, nas- 


the place by planting a row of small 
hemlocks in front of the house. My 
plan is gradually to set out native 
evergreens and flowering shrubs that 
fit in with its environment, such as 
white pine, holly, hemlock, rhododen- 
dron and laurel. All of these grow 
on the hillsides near us, and can be 
transplanted with very little effort. 

ELSIE H. MacDOUGALD. 

Brevard, N. C. 


Roses Shut Out View of Garden 


HEN we moved 
home last fall we found almost all 
kinds of rose bushes and shrubbery 

















Why have barren home grounds when beauty 


turtiums, marigolds, corn flowers, 
larkspur, asters and the lovely arcto- 
tis. 

When we bought the place in the 
winter, as there were no trees near 
the house, I realized the quickest way 
to have shade this summer would be 
to build a rustic pergola. I had 
enough chestnut poles cut for the 
purpose, and covered it with climbing 
nasturtiums, morning and evening 
glories, all quick-growing vines. 

The yard had once been a saw-mill 
site, and is disfigured with a great 
many stumps. These I also covered 
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“WHEN I MOVED IN” 


with climbing nasturtiums, changing 
eyesores into pleasing spots of color. 

As I could do only g little work at 
a time it was far into June before all 
of the seeds were in the ground, but 
by the middle of July some things 
were blooming, and from then until 
the first frost we have reveled in 
quantities of exquisite flowers which 
have literally transformed a very 
forlorn spot into a really charming 
one. 


Now that the flowers are gone, I 
have continued my efforts to beautify 


THE PRETTIEST SPOT IN THE COUNTY’O! 


such as this can be had with a little effort? 


put out in a hit or miss fashion. All 
these except some purple lilacs were 
dug up, leaving the space to grass. 
We hand-pulled the weeds to destroy 
both seed and roots and we soon had 
a beautiful green lawn. 

Mother Nature had provided three 
oaks for shade on the front. Around 
the one nearest the house we built a 
brick circle edging with salvia. At 
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“THREE MONTHS LATER” 
I'ome of Mrs. Elise H. MacDougald. 


the base of the tree we planted cy- 
press which covered the trunk with 
its feathery green leaves and bright 
red blooms. 

Porch boxes were placed on each 
end of the porch and were planted 
in petunias. In a joint of large tile we 
set a salvia plant which has made a 
great show against the white wall. 


In a space between the driveway 
and vegetable garden we planted four 
hybrid rose bushes, A crimson Ram- 
bler and a Dorothy Perkins were 
planted against the fence to cover it 


into our new’ 


and shut out the view of the garden, 
Beneath the sitting room window we 
planted cannas. 

On the east, at the recess of the 
screened-in porch, we planted a pink 
Rambler. Beneath the _ kitchenette 
window on this same porch a red 
hybrid rose bush was put out. On 
each side of the broad steps crape 
myrtle bushes were planted. Around 
the other edge of this yard is a row of 
grape vines. Just inside these vines 
we planted the many colored holly- 
hocks. Fronting these hollyhocks is 
a row of hybrid rose bushes. At the 
extreme end of the south porch a 
Marechal Neil rose bush was put out, 
At the west end of this porch where 
we need a quick shade I use the Jack 
bean. 


At the north end of the house there 
is a chimney. At the base of this chim- 
ney we planted ivy. This will be cut 
back to the ledge. On either side the 
window the broad leaved evergreen 
was put out. This too will be cut 
back to'the window ledges. 

MRS. L. A. HUFFSTETLER. 

Blacksburg, S. C. 


Trees, Vines and Flowers for 
Utility and Beauty ! 
ON= of the big lessons that most 
of us here in the South will have 


_to learn is an appreciation of the 


beautiful. A home without trees, 
shrubs, flowers, or anything to bright- 
en the landscape is a very poor make- 
shift for a home, but how common 
are such around us! 

Our house sits off some distance 
from the main road and [I think this 
has helped greatly in beautifying the 
place. Leading up to the house we 
have double rows of pecans on each 
side of the driveway. Though a 
large part of them are still small 
some are already beautiful trees and 
yielding not only a fine shade but 
also a nice supply of «nuts for the 
winter, This is one of the advantages 
of the pecan, it is as useful as it is 
ornamental. Around the house there 
are anumber of large spreading oaks, 
Most of these are water oaks; they 
seem to be the best for shade, some 
remaining green until winter is well 
advanced. Even after the oaks are 
bare we still have boxwoods, wild 
peach, and magnolia to brighten up 
the surroundings. It isn’t necessary 


‘to remind anyone of the latter's 
beauty during the summer. 
Of course if we do that much, 


mother is sure to go a little further. 
She has a large variety of box 
flowers, ferns, geraniums, wandering 
jew, and others that only a woman 
or a greenhouse-expert could name. 
These brighten things up inside the 
house during the winter when every- 
thing outside is brown and bare. If 
the weather doesn’t get too cold they 
are kept in the house the whole win- 
ter. Arranged here and there in the 
living room and hall they change the 
air of a place more than one can tell. 


Out in the yard (we still plant 
flowers in the front yard) the 
flowers begin to bloom early in the 
spring with hyacinths, buttercups, 
jonquils, lilacs, and butter afd eggs. 
Later on cape jessamines and roses 
fill the air with their fragrance. By 
the beginning of summer zinnias, 
marigolds, petunias, nasturtiums, 
prince’s feathers, and cannas are is 
full bloom, and if dry weather doesnt 
get them they will nearly all bloom on 
until frost. During the fall the 
chrysanthemums are a mass of red 
and white and yellow. 

ALEXANDER NUNN. 

Loachapoka, Ala. 
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OUR HEALTH TALK 


Four Things to Look After in 
November 


twelve for improving the 

home. The crops have been 
gathered, the heat of summer has 
passed, and the Indian Summer of our 
Southern states of- 
fers ideal weather 
for preparations 
to be made for the 
coming of winter. 
I—Arrange for 


Fresh Air in the 

Home 

N THE house it- 
self thee should 
be means for prop- 
er heating and ventilation. The 
best temperature for the living 
room is from 68 to 70 degrees and 
there should be a tested thermometer 
in every living room. For ventilation 
fresh air is essential, but drafts 
should be avoided. This can be easily 
arranged by placing a wide board on 
the window sill, inside, in such a way 
as to allow its upper edge to swing 
out into the room at an angle of 
about 45 degrees. When the window 
is opened, the fresh air will then go 
to the top of the room and be evenly 
distributed. Bedrooms should always 
have plenty of fresh air—the more 
the better. If the windows can be 
lowered from the top, access of air 
can be obtained without the danger 
of drafts. 


the 


Nits oven is the best month of | 





DB. WASHBURN 


There is no question about the fact 
that fresh air and an equable temper- 
ature in the living and sleeping rooms 
offer the best prevention against 
colds, grippe, pneumonia, and the res- 
piratory diseases which are so very 
prevalent in cold weather. 


Il.—Good Lights Promote Health and 


Comfort 


p GET, water, and sewage disposal 
are also essential for family health 
during the winter season. With good 
light there can be reading and other 
profitable means of spending the long 
winter evenings. The children can do 
more studying and make greater pro- 
gress at school. An electric light 
plant for the home does not cost 
more than an automobile and the up- 
keep is far less than the cost of run- 
ning a car. This, while very conven- 
ient, is not necessary since “round- 
burner lamps” can be obtained which 
make an excellent light and allow 
reading and night work without eye- 
Strain and its attendant headache. 


Ill.—Abundant and Convenient Water 


THERE should be plenty of good, 

pure water and a means of obtain- 
ing it with ease., The well should 
be near the house or there should be 
a tank on the porch, so that it will 
not be necessary to carry water 
through the bad weather of winter. 
A reservoir can be attached to the 
cook stove to provide hot water 
which is very necessary for bathing 
Purposes in cold weather. 








Enormous Stoc 
of Repair Parts 


OR evidence of the ability of the Lynchburg Plow Works to 
furnish prompt Service to farmers and dealers wherever located, 
we point to the fact that we have a tremendous stock of 
There is no need for the owner 
of a Lynchburg Plow to lose precious time in plowing seasons 
Lynchburg Service equals the 


repair parts on hand at all times. 


because he can’t get repair parts. 
quality of Lynchburg plows. 


with a Lynchburg Chilled Plow. 


American labor. 













Practical farmers say that it is a real joy to run a furrow 
For light rpnning, clean cut- 
ting and proper suction, the Lynchburg has no equal. 
product of years of experience, manufactured by conscientious 


Lynchburg moldboards are full chilled, and annealed by a 
seecial process that reduces brittleness. 


Lynchburg Plows are made 
in styles and ‘sizes to suit 
every purpose, each bearing 
the guarantee of Lynchburg 
superiority. 


Lynchburg Chitlea Plows 
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It is the Patented Concave 


* _ 
Self-Sharpening Points— 

The Lynchburg concave  self-sharpening 
point that sharpens itself by wear in ground 
‘that icky dulls the ordinary point. It is guar- 
anteed to wear from two to three times as long as 
the ordinary share, and costs no more, Specially 
suited to clay or hard soil,.where other points fail, 

If you don’t know the Lynchburg dealer in your 
territory, write us for his name, Write at once for 
the Lynchburg catalogue. 


Lynchburg Plow Works 
Dept. B 
LYNCHBURG, VA. | 


REGISTERED 








BOSTROM I 





Shipping weight 15! bs. 





Price’S322.50 
fias TELESCOPE with magnifying glasses which 
enable you to see cross on Target quarter of a mile, 
Pays for itself on the first job of 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 
IRRIGATING, etc. 


Best investment any land owner ever made with 


Twenty-Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, Simple. ac. 
curate, durable and complete with full instrue- 





IV.—Ask Your State Board of Health 
for plans and build a Sanitary 
Closet 


THE most important thing for home 
: health in both winter and summer 
iS an improved latrine—sanitary 
closet. This should be placed near 
the house and provide privacy and 
shelter and it should be built so that 
it can be used with comfort. There 
are many types of latrines and septic 
tanks which can be safely-placed in a 
room built on to the porch. Your 
State Board of Health will supply you 
with information and directions for 
building such latrines. 
B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


Editorial Comment.—We hope every 
reader will heed Dr. Washburn’s four 
timely suggestions. Next week he will 
discy Ss “Spit-borne Diseases.” 





tions. Used and endorsed by Agricultural Schools, 
County Demonstration Agents, and farmers from 
Atlantic to Pacific, and you will endorse it too, 
after using it—if not your money back, 

Write for description of Level and TELESCOPE 


| details of money back guarantee; or bétter still 


order NOW before the heavy rains set in. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
{ 58 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 












O STUMPS too big. Get 
aiooey Saving Offer on the 
Hercules Hand and Horse Stump 
Pullers. Thirty days’ free trial. 
hree-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card for 
free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
c towa 
















You Caz Have a Nice Lawn 


Having a beautiful farm lawn is 
simply a matter of proper fencing. 
The fence must be neat in appear- 
ance, and effectively bar poultry. 








cere ” 4 
Pittsburgh Perfect” ~ “i 
Electrically Welded Lawn Fencing — 4 
We. Will enable you to have a lawn — } 
AWS that will make your town cousins oe 
“\< envious. Its close stay wires and Pa 
LS electrically welded joints afford al 
WK = an exceptionally eftective, strong # 
and beautiful fence. Made in See 
double scroll, single scroll and SLO 
plain top styles, in many sizes, il 





Write for special lawn fence 
catalog. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


763 Union Arcade 
Pittsburgh, Pa. me | 
NewYork Chicago San Francisco Wi 


Memphis Dallas 
| ) \y 
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CHAPTER IIIl.—(Continued) 


" EAVITT,” said John intensely, 
“was the affiair really known 
only to you four people?” A 
look of relief crossed his face when 
Leavitt answered: 

“No one else ever knew.” 

Tremaine raised his eyes to the wall 
were the placard advertising the sale 
of Riverside hung. . 

“What are the liabilities on River- 
side?” he asked. 

“The mortgages amount to $90,000; 
back taxes and interest figure up 
$10,000 more,” 

“Who holds the mortgages?” 

“A first mortgage for $65,000 is held 
in Richmond,” Leavitt answered, and 
after a moment’s hesitation added: 
“IT hold a second mortgage for the re- 
mainder.” 

An expression of brightness crossed 
Tremaine’s face, and it came so unex- 
pectedly that it had the effect of sun- 
light striking a rugged mountainside. 
Leavitt thought aloud: 


“The property has gone to rack and 
ruin; it would cost a mint of money 
to put it in order. No one will be fool 
enough to buy it for the amount of 
the mortgages.” 

“What shall you do with it?” 

Leavitt rubbed his glasses medita- 
tively. 

“Let old Mammy Chloe and her 
folks stay on the place and raise 
chickens and garden stuff.” He smiléd; 
he did not wish to confess to this rich 
adventurer that he had loaned 'to Mrs. 
Tremaine all that he possessed, and 
that he expected to lose everything 
when the property was bid in by the 
holder of the first mortgage. 

“Not a very brilliant investment on 
your part, Leavitt,” Tremaine said 
quietly. “David let you bear this bur- 
den?” 

“He was not a rich man,” said the 
lawyer, “and Julia will take care of 
his mother.” 

“True,” nodded Tremaine, “I forgot 
that act- of devotion.” He drew a 
chair up to Leavitt’s desk and sat 
down, his eyes on the printed bill. 
As he read the words, he“saw before 
him the landscape wftich, whenever it 
crossed his mind in South Africa, gave 
him that strange homesickness, that 
soul sickness, which he had to crush 
down. 

“I’m going to pay off the mortgages. 
Let me know the amount due—back 
interest, taxes, everything.” 

“You're joking!” 

John laughed. “I can make better 
jokes than that,” he said. “It doesn’t 
seem especially humorous. You tell 
me yourself it is rack and ruin.” 

“It’s dead wood,” the lawyer ex- 
claimed, “dead waste.” 


John laughed aloud. “Now you're 
the wit, Sam. You’re arguing against 
your own interests.” He tapped the 
table. “Draw me up some contract 
that will bind me until you can pre- 
pare the papers. Otherwise, with my 
charming reputation, you will not be- 
lieve me.” 

“Why, what will you do with the 
property?” Leavitt asked. 


“Turn it into a good investment,” 
said Tremaine easily; “make it pay.” 

“Make it pay!” the Southern gen- 
tleman repeated the words in aston- 
ishment. 


“Naturally,” said Tremaine. “I mean 
just that. I have long since given up 
the questionable enjoyment of un- 
profitable things. Riverside shall pay, 
and pay me well.” 

Nothing had altered here, though 


the walls had grown grimier and yel- 
lower; the old engravings hung 
crooked as they used to. The floor 
was dusty, and around Leavitt's chair 
viere little piles of cigar ashes as he 
had let them fall. A green baize door 
behind the lawyer opened into an 
outside room where clients were sup- 
posed to wait—the clients that Red- 
lands knew never came. If Tremaine 
was a successful thief, Leavitt was a 
thoroughly unsuccessful lawyer. He 
had passed his life patiently, waiting 
for something that never came, and 
he was waiting still. 

John, whose eyes were on him with 
a benevolence which Leavitt could not 
understand, thought to himself that 
if the years had not brought any 
great happiness to Leavitt, they had 
nevertheless dealt very kindly with 
him, 

“Redmond Malvern is still president 
of the bank?” he asked, and glanced 
out of the window to the roof of the 
building known as the Redlands 
National Bank. He had been em- 
ployed there, and he had been proud 
of the situation. His ambitions, his 


to come back to a town where I am 
looked upon as an outcast and a 
thief?” 


The expression of his face was not 
pleasant. 


“I meet you, my old friend, a man I 
used to . . .” He paused. Keeping 
his eyes fixed upon Leavitt, he con- 
tinued with intention: . .. “a 
man I used to love as a boy—and 
your first thought when you greet me 
is: “Here’s the chap with the stain on 
his name back again! How shall we 
receive him? What will his mother 
say?’ I must meet Malvern, the man 
who was my ideal when I was. a lad. 
Perhaps he will refase to, shake my 
hand; if he doesn’t, it will be for my 
mother’s sake. I shall open an ac- 
count with the bank, and he will won- 
def where that money came from.” 
The stranger ran his hand through 
his hair. “I‘go on Main Street through 
the town; traveling men are sitting 
on the porch of the hotel smoking and 
talking; and some townsman will 
point me out to them: ‘There goes 
John Tremaine, back from God knows 
where, after doing God knows what. 
He ran away from home fifteen years 
ago, and they say .” He made 
a gesture that had something of des- 
peration in it. “What do they say? 
I’m —— if Icare! But do you'think I 
have been hungering to come back to 
run that gauntlet, Leavitt? I wouldn’t 
have remained away fifteen years if I 
had wanted to come home.” 





as soon as his business is closed up. 





you can still get into “Big Tremaine” in time for the very best parts of 

the story. Read the first two installments in The Progressive Farmer of 
last week and the week before. If you can’t locate the papers, the following 
synopsis will enable you to pick up the thread of the story and lead you into 
the happenings of the present chapter: 


Fifteen years before the story opens, young John: Tremaine, a hot-headed, 
impetuous youth, was sent to Richmond to cash a check for $10,000. He sends 
a letter of farewell to his mother and is heard of no more. 
brother make good his shortage with the bank, and through their influence 
only the family lawyer and the president of the bank know of his disgrace. 
Bad times come to Riverside, the Tremaine home, and just as it is about to 
be sold at auction, John Tremaine unexpectedly returns. 
mammy has a welcome for him, and he determines to return to South Africa 


His mother and 


Only the old Negro 








visions, had denied him nothing in 
those days. He had dreamed of being 
president of the bank and of running 
for Congress. 

“No, Malvern gaye up active busi- 
ness years ago,’ said the lawyer. 
“He’s not engaged in any business 
now.” 

Tremaine shrugged. “I shall have 
to see him, I suppose.” His face dark- 
ened. Clasping his hands together 
firmly, he raised his eyes to Leavitt 
and said coolly: “You will understand 
that I want to close up these matters 
as expeditiously as possible.” 


“He certainly resembles Colonel 
Tremaine,” thought Leavitt. “The 
same brow, the same masterful way 
in which he gets hold of one’s eyes 
and keeps hold of one. How will he 
treat his mother?” Leavitt wished 
that he could protect her from this 
man’s harshness, as in the old days 
he had longed to protect her from her 
husband. He desired to be near her 
when this dark, rude, forceful man 
went into that peaceful old house. 


“I mean to say,” Tremaine said, 
“that I want to do what I have come 
to Virginia to accomplish, in as quick 
a time as possible, and then clear 
out.” 

Leavitt’s face brightened percep- 
tibly. : 

* “Then you haven’t come to live in 
Virginia?” « 

John threw back his head and 
laughed aloud. Leavitt’s face caused 
him keen amusement, and his words 
as well, 


“Live in Virginia! My dear man, 
what do you take me for? You think 
I have exiled myself for fifteen years, 
a man without name or home, with- 
out any tie except the most fleeting 
ones and those most easily sundered 
-—do you think I have lived like that 


The face of the older man was a 
study quite as interesting as John’s. 
As John spoke, Leavitt ceased to 
wonder what Mrs, Tremaine would 
think of him; he was thinking of the 
man alone as he passionately spoke 
to him. He was the finest physical 
specimen Leavitt had seen in many 
years; he combined the grace of his 
mother and his father’s fire. The light 
of other lands had shed their charm 
upon him and their mystery. His 
face was expressive and full of mag- 
netism; he was a successful and 
wealthy man—evidently a man of 
force and power and used to author- 


ity. Primarily, he was born of a race 


of gentlemen, a clean race; the best 
blood of the country ran in his veins. 
His voice was thrilling. Yet, because 
of what he had done in his youth, he 
was an outcast. 

Leavitt involuntarily said, leaning 
forward: . 

“By Heaven, it’s too bad!” 


Tremaine laughed. “Now don’t ask 
me again if I intend to live in Vir- 
ginia;-will you?” 


“But,” said Leavitt, “you spoke 
very decidedly about making River- 
side pay, and that will take time.” 

John shrugged. “I don’t intend to 
leave to-morrow or the next day. I 
shall put the place in order for my 
mother, provide for her, and then re- 
turn to South Africa.” 


“I understand,” said Leavitt slowly, 
meditatively. He began to contrast 
with himself this cyclonic man who 
had mastered fate and circumstances 
for fifteen years... The mysterious fas- 
cinating, adventurous life suddenly 
brought within these dingy walls 
transfigured the room for him, 

“All I ask,” Tremaine was saying, 
“is to see as little as possible of my 
townspeople—as little as possible of 
Malvern.” 
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Leavitt looked up quickly, stiff 


dazzled by the traveler. 

“And of me? As little as possible 
of me, John?” There was nothing 
cordial in the man’s voice as Tress 
mains replied: 

“You will be my agent, my lawyers 
we shall be obliged to see more of: 
less of one another,” 

“As for Malvern,” Leavitt 
“he is not about very often. 
rarely comes into Redlands.” 

“All the better,” said Tremaine. A’ 
few months since, in South Africa, he! 
had stopped playing a game of poof) 
in a hotel billard room to listen to ay 
man from Virginia, who talked to him) 
about the American South, thinking 
he was’ an Englishman. He hag 
heard familiar names again, and that 
night he had not slept, for every now 
and then, through some trick of hears 
ing, he’ seemed to listen to the plainw 
tive note of the whippoorwill as if} 
used to call over the marshes of the® 
river, . 
“Don’t you remember little Isobel) 
Malvern?” Leavitt was asking hing} 
and John answered slowly: - 

“Of course I do: a funny little thing 
with freckles and blue eyes,” He 
laughed. In a second he had grown) 
absolutely human; he was another 
man, and the lawyer watched hig 
keenly, as his armor of cynical ine! 
difference was put aside. : 

“A day or two before I ran away, 
I helped the little kid over the fence? 
in the Back Pasture. She couldn't] 
climb down and hung there crying. 19 
wiped her eyes on my handkerchiefjy 
I think I kissed her before setting” 
her down, and she ran away. Her 
Mammy found her.” i 

He took his hat and stick from the” 
table, and little by little that memory) 
of childhood faded, and he became? 
again the dark and inscrutable Tre- 9 
maine, 7 

“Isobel’s grown up; she’s twenty,”) 
said Leavitt. 

John walked toward the door, and] 
from there he made a graceful gesture” 
toward the lawyer. A 

“I must go, and will you tell my 7 
mother that I have constituted. my-~ 
self a restorer of waste places?” a 

After John had gone, Leavitt still) 
remained under the magnetic im-= 
pression of his visit. It was an extra-) 
ordinary return. Instantly, as always, © 
his thoughts went to the woman; how 
would this return affect her? If John | 
restored the place and made provision” 
for his mother, she would remain i” 


Said,” 
He 


Virginia. Leavitt, so thinking, blushed, | 


Why, John’s advent was a benediction 
then! As he thought this, he could 
not help feeling a glow of friendly” 
feeling for Tremaine. Then the ques-— 
tion put itself to him: How had he | 
made his fortune? And again, what 7 
would the proud mother accept from 
a son who had been a thief? As a” 
young man and a boy, he had pre- 
ferred John to his brother. The 7 
younger son was a hunter, fond of | 
sport and constantly in some scrape = 
but when the news of his crime was 
brought to Leavitt, the lawyer’s first] 
feeling had been that it could not bey 
true. Here in this office he had re-§ 
ceived Mrs Tremaine and David on€§ 
hot June morning*fifteen years ago. It 
was not difficult for Leavitt to bring | 
to his mind the picture she made = 
She had sunk into a chair at his desk, 7 
and her hand in its silken glove had 
touched articles which henceforth bes 
came dear to him. Her beautiful | 
features the more icily perfect for her” 
pallor, she had sat immobile whilst F 
David made a halting explanation 7 
John’s defalcation. Leavitt remem @ 
bered the flush on young David's face 
and how he had admired the boy when — 
he generously tried to palliate his | 
brother’s crime and gave up his little © 
fortune to make restitution to the = 
bank. oo 
He remembered Mrs Tremaines 
adoration of this son, and her loo 4 
as she turned upon him when he of- 
fered to replace the stolen money: 


(To be continued) 
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Four to Ten Colonies of Bees Will 
q Pay on Every Farm 

Tsou is hardly a farm in the 






South where a few colonies of 
: bees cannot be kept with profit. 
© During the war it was a matter of pa- 
§ triotic duty to produce any sweet that 
Z would add to the 
supply of 
sugar, and now it 
is the  farmer’s 
duty to himself to 
take advantage of 
every opportunity 
his farm offers to 
make life more en- 
joyable and the 
farm home the best 
place on earth, 


Wherever plants bloom there is a 
supply of sugar. The only way that 
» this can be harvested is by medium 
© of the honey bee. This year in Texas 
F alone, 10,000,000 pounds of honey 
* have been produced and all this would 
have been a total loss if it had not 
» been for the bees. There are yet 
© thousands of acres of Texas land cov- 
© ered with honey-bearing plants, 
' which are never visited by a honey 
bee. Why not invest a little time and 
“money and Bet your share of this de- 
licious sweet? 


“Bees Need a Little Careful Attention 


4 eer ING bees very much resembles 
the raising of any variety of live- 
stock, but differs in many particulars. 
P With cattle, hogs, or chickens you 
“buy your original stock. These you 
must house, feed, and care for daily. 
© With bees, you buy the house and 
| bees, seldom,.if ever, you have even 
© to give a thought to feed or water. A 
© few hours a year is all the time re- 
“quired and your returns will be six to 
‘ten times greater than the returns 
| from the same amount of money in- 
> vested in cattle or hogs. The farmer 
*must realize, however, that beekeep- 
-ing can only be conducted on a small 
scale by him. Four to ten hives are 
all that one should attempt to keep. 
| These will be enough to allow you 
»to buy supplies in whole packages, 
‘thus saving the jobbers’ profit and yet 
will not take the time needed on the 

* farm. 


» Don’t Buy Bees Until You Read Up 
on Them 


AS BEES housed in gums or boxes 
‘ can be had in almost any section, 
*the easiest way to start is to buy a 
t few of tlrese colonies. One should 
'fot pay more than two or three dol- 
» lars for such a colony of bees. To at- 
» tempt to keep bees in such a house is 

like trying to raise a pig in a barrel, 
; it can be done, but at no profit. To 
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DR. PARKS 








get results, bees must be kept ina’ 


movable frame hive. These hives can 
be purchased at a less cost than they 
» can be made by the farmer. ° 


The first step then in beekeeping 
» will be to house the bees properly. If 
f yOu are the farmer who is deter- 
mined to get your just dues from your 
farm and obtain the honey that is 
| yours, you should now investigate the 
3 question of beekeeping. Write to the 
Division of Publication, United States 
‘ Department of Agriculture, at Wash- 
» ington, and ask for Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins No. 447, “Bees,” and No. 961, 
Transferring Bees to Modern Hives,” 
and to the’director of your state ex- 
Periment station for bulletins. 


* Do not buy bees until you have 
read these simple directions for be- 
» Sinning beekeeping. If then you decide 
F to start, buy your supplies from the 
dealers who advertise in your farm 
Papers and follow closely all direc-. 
Ons given in your bulletin. 


> ti 
H. B. PARKS. 


Y 





The Progressive Farmer will have an 
article each month on the important 
j oe beekeeping and some Special arti- 
e fles interesting to the “beckeepers. The 


article next month by Dr. Parks will be 
ransferring,.” 
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more for the uplift of farm 
conditions in the South 
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Deals exclusively with . 4 : combined.”—Danbury 
Southern conditions. “Fou cnn belt spammers ier steiner Revente Reporter. 
WEEKLY—52 BIG ISSUES—$1.0 A YEAR 
= 
Raleigh, N. Ces November 6,5 1920. 


Dear Friend: 


No. other farm paper in the South gives half as much attention to 
PROFITABLE MARKETING of farm crops ag, The Progressive Farmer, 


’ You know that. You know the superb articles we have had in recent 
issues from the foremost men in all the South on this great problem. fhe men 
who make The Progressive Farmer run farms themselves, have farm crops to sell, 
and they are ready to fight to a finish with other farmers in the great battle 
for JUST AND PROFITABLE PRICES POR FARM PRODUCTS, 


As a matter of fact, the Editors have just decided to make 
"EFFICIENT SELLING OF FARM PRODUCTS" the keynote, slogan, and chief purpose of 
The Progressive Farmer these next twelve months. Every week during this time 
there will be some strong, authoritative, helpful, practical articles about the 
farmer's greatest problem today--THE GETTING OF A FAIR AND PROFITABLE PRICE 
FOR WHAT HE GROWS, . 


Now Chess we know that as a progressive, reading, intelligent 
farmer, YOU are interested in these great problems. YOU are doing YOUR part 
in trying to help solve them, 


\ : 

What good does it do you to hold your cotton, peanuts, etc., and 
try to get gradual marketing, co-operative selling, wise warehousing, etce, if 
other farmers break the market and force down prices for you and everybody 
rer 2 accepting whatever starvation price speculators and profiteers may 
offer 


YOUR HOPE FOR BETTER PRICES LIES IN GETTING OTHER FARMERS INTERESTED 


WITH YOU. And that is where we now offer you our help and ask for your help. 


On October 2 The Progressive Farmer started the most remarkable 
series of articles ever printed in an American @arm paper on HOW FARMERS 
ARE GETTING FAIR PRICES FOR THEIR PRODUCTS, 


Your neighbors ought to read these articles. They ought to read the 
other remarkable articles we shall soon print on COTTON MARKETING, TOBACCO 
MARKETING AND PEANUT MARKETING, And in order to get them interested in these 


“articles, we make you.this proposition: a 


1. We will send’ The* Progressive Farmer THREE MONTHS ON TRIAL 
FOR 25 CENTS to anybody not now a subscriber ;jjust in order to give THEM the 
benefit of thase great articles--and give YOU the benefit of their help in 
this great fight for fair prices. 


2. We will give you ONE MONTH'S TIME ON YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION 
for every 25 cent trial subscription you send us; three months credit for 
\two; six months credit for four, and a full year's credit for a club of eight. 


Now then, you have heard our argument and you know whether or not 
we are right in what we saye You know whether or not The Progressive Farmer 
will help your neighbors. You know whether or not it is necessary to AROUSE 
SOUTHERN FARMERS in order to win this fight for fair prices. and scientific 
marketing for you and them. 


If you think it is, then we ask your help. Don't stop with one 
trial subscriptions. SEND US 6, 8, 10, 15 or 20. It's easy to do it. 
Ll help us, heip your neighbor and help the fight for fair prices. 

ee all r neighbors, get your wife*or boy or girl to s 
YY Sa Suet ATUR & 


A 
r Pripnda x7 7 Can 


or two 


wil 


) 
B 


" 


It's now up to you. Let us hear from you, please, witha big list, 


P.S. Tell everybody, too, that ONE OF THE FINEST SERIAL STORIES ever printed 
has just started in ‘fhe Progressive Farmer. Get every neighbor to send his 
subscription right away and let THE WHOLE FAMILY enjoy this great story. 


Yours sincerely, 
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These hogs 
Were brothers 


every sack of Matthews Pig Meal cor- 
rect in composition and guaranteed as 
to analysis, but it costs less -in the 
long run than any worthwhile home- 


Both started out in life at the same 
ime. Both had equal advantages in 
health, vigor and size. BUT—they 
were fed differently! The one on the 
left received corn only—a straight 
feed. The other was fed a balanced 
ration scientifically prepared and con- 
taining various flesh - building essen- 
tials in just the right proportion as 
to protein, carbohydrates and fat. 
This correct balance assured proper 
digestion and maximum assimilation. 
It put the weight on the hog instead of 
through him, as was the sad case of 
his runt brother. 


The demonstration proves the fat- 
tening power of a feed like Matthews 
Pig Meal. It is balanced according to 
the most scientific feeding methods 
known to hog-raising experience and 
practice. Rich in fat forming elements, 
Matthews Pig Meal is exactly the feed 
you need now for quickly bringing your 
hogs up to profitable killing weight. 


Let the animals eat all they want 
(use a self-feeder, preferably). Then 
note how quickly and economically 
Matthews Pig Meal will turn feed dol- 
lars into pork pounds. Not only is 


prepared feed. It is made in the 
South, from materials grown princi- 
pally in the South—which means low 
freight and handling costs on both 
raw and finished product. 


. Raise Pork! 
Prices Continue High 


It is the meat in greatest demand 
and can be made into a greater va- 
riety of profitable products—sausage, 
lard, hams, bacon, etc.—than any 
other. Pork contains more stored-up 
energy than beef or muttorm®. 


Matthews Pig Meal offers the big in- 
ducement to profitable pig raising. It 
is economical, easy to obtain, quick 
fattening and it saves the acreage ordi- 
narily required for home-grown feeds. 


Your dealer can always get a plenti- 
ful supply of Matthews Pig Meal. Our 
large manufacturing facilities enable 
us to fill orders promptly. 


DEALERS—Here’s an opportunity: —A mighty fine feed 


an attractive discount, and immediate shipments. 


Write. 


GEO. B. MATTHEWS & SONS, New Orleans, La. 





Takes the guesswork out of feeding. 





Matthews Molasses Feed—the power feed for mules and horses 


You'll get more energy and endurance out of 
work stock fed with Matthews Molasses Feed than from any other feed you ean buy 
or prepare yourself. A complete, balanced ration. No additional hay or grain required. 
Convenient to use, sure in results and economical. 
circular and interesting free booklet on “‘The Care and Feeding of Horses and Mules.” 


Ask your dealer. Write us for 








Quick 









Fattening 
















Farm Suggestions for No- 
vember—sy T. B. Parker 


ducts farmers are now confronted 

with conditions which many have 
been looking for, but which no one 
expected so suddenly or quite so 
soon. With the 
combination of the 
scarcity of labor 
and the high prices 
paid for it and the 
lower prices of cot- 
ton and tobacco 
many farmers ap- 
pear to be discour- 
aged. However, 
that will not 
remedy conditions 
at all, It is far better to look on the 
bright side and think “It could have 
been worse.” In Proverbs, Chap. 24, 
verse 10, you will read: “If thou faint 
in the day of adversity, thy strength 
is small.” while in 1 Samuel, 4:9, it 
reads: “Be strong and quit your- 
selves like men.” From this take 
courage and go forward with renewed 
determination to succeed. 

Plan carefully now for your next 
year’s operations. Aim high and use 
your best judgment and efforts to 
accomplish your purposes. It is the 
man who has a vision of larger things 
who will accomplish, things worth 
whilee He who thinks he cannot 
accomplish anything has already sur- 
rendered to fate and will be the 
loser thereby. A determination to 
succeed has carried many a man to 
a victorious end. 

II 

Harvesting Crops.—There has never 
been a time when it was as neces- 
sary to keep up with the picking of 
cotton as fast as it opens as this 
year. There is already on hand a 
large stock of low grade cotton that 
is depressing the price of good grades. 
We do not want to add to the supply 
of low grade cotton. Cotton remain- 
ing in the field after it is open soon 
begins to lose in grade. Dust, dew, 
rain, wind storms, all depreciate its 
value. Therefore pick it out as soon 
after opening as possible, but do not 
gin it until after it has been stored 
for several weeks or until after it is 
thoroughly cured out. By doing this 
you will avoid gin-cut cotton anq will 
get a better turnout of lint and a 
better grade than when ginned as 
soon as it is picked. When ginned 
put under shelter at once so as to 
keep it dry. But better still, put it 
in a regular cotton warehouse where 
it will be insured and money can be 
borrowed on it if necessary. 

In the gathering of cotton do not 
forget other crops. Many of these 
deteriorate even more rapidly than 
cotton, especially field peas, soy beans, 
hay crops and sweet potatoes where 
such crops have not been harvested. 

The corn crop should also be har- 
vested as soon as conditions will per- 
mit. The longer the harvesting of 
it is put off the less there will be to 
harvest. Corn is the prey of many 
imsects and various kinds of animals. 


Ill 


Small Grain—The sowing of small 
grain; wheat, oats and rye will de- 
mand attention and should not be 
put off a day longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The sowing of wheat and oats was 
discussed in the October suggestions 
and it is not necessary to repeat here 
the suggestions made then, except 
to follow them for the treatment of 
seed for smut. Smut takes a heavy 


I: THE low prices of farm pro- 





MR. PARKER 


toll from both wheat and oats 
where the seed are infected with 
it.: When ,these are jtreated with 
formalin solution as directed they 


will be practically free from smut. 
Rye should be sowed as a seed crop 

and also as a winter cover\crop. When 

sowed for seed one bushel per acre 


is enough, but when sowed for a 
cover crop up to two bushels per acre 
can be used according to the tertility 
of the soil. Rye will grow on many 
that will not grow crimson 
clover or vetch and for that reason 
is a valuable crop. As a cover crop 
it protects the soil from washing and 
also takes up plant food that would 
otherwise leach out during the winter 
months. It will also add humus to 
the soil and increase its water hold. 
ing capacity. In addition to the above 
it is shown by chemical analysis that 
a ton of rye hay contains as much 
fertilizer material as a ton of average 
stable manure and in about the same 
proportions. 


If these cover crops can be put in 
early in the month it might be worth 
while to sow 15 to 20 pounds of hairy 
vetch per acre with the rye or oats, 
The vetch, if it survives the winter, 
would add materially to the fertilizer 
value of the crop. 


IV 


Preparing for the Winter.—If it was 
not looked after earlier in the sea- 
son the winter’s supply of wood should 
be cut, split, and put under cover so 
as to keep the wood dry and the 
women folks in a good humor. While 
you are at it it will be well to get 
enough to carry you through next 
summer, Dry wood is a necessity in 
summer as well as in winter. If the 
wood house leaks be sure to repair 
it before filling it with wood. 


soils 


It is likely there are other houses 
that will require looking after and 
repairing. This should be attended to 
before real winter sets in. A leaky 
roof or a rotten roof is a bad invests 
ment. The leaky roof will not pro- 
tect from the weather and the rotten 
roof is easy to catch on fire. Every 
winter there are a great many houses 
burned on account of rotten shingles 
in the roof. It is advisable to take 
every precaution against fires. Burm 
the chimneys out the first rainy day 
and examine them for cracks that 
sparks can get through. Re-cover 
the house if the shingles show much 
sign of decay. It pays to look after 
the roof and keep it in good con- 
dition. 


* 


Littering the Lot and Stables—The 
prices of commercial fertilizers are 
much higher now than they were 
last spring. There is no promise of 
a lower price for them next year. In 
view of this we should produce and 
save all the manure possible. To do 
this most effectively we should keep 
all stalls or other places where-animals 
stay well littered with the best ma- 
terial for the purpose obtainable. A 
ton of forest leaves contains 54 
pounds of nitrogen, 0.31 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, and 2.52 of potash, 
valued at present rétail prices bof 
commercial fertilizers, at $8.15, against 
$6.62 value for on of average horse 
manure. A ton of pine straw has 4 
manurial value of $2.75. It will be 
seen from this that leaves aré much 
richer in plant food than pine straw. 
But they do not make as good bed- 
ding as they do not keep the stock 
as cleam as pine straw: does. It will 
pay to use bedding liberally under 
stock. 

VI 


Diversified Farming.—If w 
to reduce the cotton and tobacc® 
acreage as we say we will, some 
thing must take their plac t 
fields. It is for each of us to determine 
just what use to put these release 
acres to, to the best advantage 
On many farms one or two 800 
family cows could be added to decide 
advantage, also a few more 80 
hens, and one or more brood sows t0 
‘row meat for home consumptiom 


e a re 


These can all be made profitable. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ! 
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Saturday, November 6, 1920] 


This Grain Disinfectant 
Officially Endorsed 
The U. S. Department of 


Agriculture gives unqualified 
endorsement to the standard 
seed disinfectant— 


FORMALDEH, 
“Ohe Farmers Friend 


There is no excuse for this country’s 
great losses from grain smuts. Greatest 
crop yield is assured by first ridding seed 
grain of smuts and fungus growth by the 
use of Formaldehyde. Cheapest and 
best disinfectant also for stables, kennels, 
chicken houses and cellars. Formal- 
dehyde, from our laboratories, sold by 
your dealer in pint bottles, each of whic 

will treat 40 bushels of seed. Write for 
new book pepesting the experiments of 
the U.S. Dep't of Agric in seed 
treatment—free on request. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEWYORK ¢ 




























ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P, 


LOW, PRICES 


| Don’t wait if you need any size or 
styleengine, NOW is the time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Defects. | 
Big surplus horse-power, Above price in- 
cludes engine complete on skids, ready to 
operate when you get it. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Immediate factory shipment. Write or wire 

| for New Big Engine Catalog FREE. 


Wirre EnGine Works 
| 2351 Oakland Ave. MANSAS CITY, MO. 
& 2351 Empire Bidg. * PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Commercial Peaches 


must stay firm and look well after 
being shipped long distances— 
there are a few kinds the grower 
can absolutely bank on. All of the 
Varieties are des 
scribed in our 
new catalog; 
Sent free upon 
request, on 

Member of Southern Nurserymen’s Ass’n. 
The Howard-Hickory Co., 
Nurserymen, Landscape Gardeners 
P Peachtree St., HICKORY, N, C. 
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tenere is the famous Oliver Typewriter of- 
ims you a saving of $43, The $57 Oliver 
nour identical $100 model, brand new, never 
Sed. Not second-hand nor rebuilt. The 
as used by many of the biggest con- 
“ Over 700,000 sold. We send an Oliver 
Want ree Trial. Not one cent down. If you 
Der to keep it, pay us at the rate of $3 
month until the $57 is paid. This is the 
greatest typewriter bar- 
gain in the world. 
Write today for our Rew 
book, ‘‘The Typewriter on 
the Farm.” 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
3288 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, fll. (11.07) 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


SPARAGUS for the Home Garden. 

—This vegetable is the most im- 
portant of the perennial garden 
crops, and is one that should be found 
in every Southern garden. When 
once established, with very little care 
a bed will remain productive for a 
number of years. For family-use, the 
best results are to be had when 
planted in a bed, setting the crowns 
about 18 inches each way, or planted 
out in rows four feet apart, setting 
the crowns approximately two feet 
apart in the row. Purchase orly one- 
year-old crowns that are strong and 
vigorous, although two-year-old 
plants can be used to advantage. Fer- 
tilize the bed heavily with well-rotted 
“stable manure and cover the crowns 
from 6 to 10 inches deep to prevent 
drying out and to insure a good 
growth. The Palmetto, of Southern 
origin, is the leading and most im- 
portant variety. 

Mulch Garden Crops.—Apply a ma- 
nure mulch between the spinach and 
kale rows as well as to other winter 
crops and note the excellent growth. 
In addition, the strawberry bed or 
patch will prove more vigorous and 
productive if given such a mulch at 
this time. While engaged in apply- 
ing a mulch to the growing crops, it 
might be well to clean up ‘that part 
of the garden that is free of crops 
and scatter broadcast a heavy appli- 
cation of stable manure to be plowed 
under at a later date. 

Pruning and Planting Small Fruits. 
—If the pruning of these fruits has 
been neglected until this time, re- 
move all old wood from the dewberry, 
blackberry, and raspberry plants and 
give the patch a general cleaning up 
by burning all rubbish and old bear= 
ing wood. November is the best 
planting month of the year for this 
class of fruits. Secure a few plants 
of each class and add them to the 
home orchard, for the cultivated varie- 
ties are far superior in every. respect 
to the wild type and can be grown 
with very little trouble. Dewberries 
should be staked and planted five to 
six feet each way. The Lucretia and 
Austin are good varieties. The black- 
berry and raspberry should be 
planted in rows five to six feet apart, 
setting the plants two and one-half to 
three feet apart in the row. The Cuth- 
bert raspberry and Mesereau black- 
berry are both excellent varieties, In 
the extreme South it is advisable not 
to attempt the ctitture- of the rasp- 
berry which thrives best in the higher 
altitudes and where cool nights pre- 
vail, 

Prune the Muscadines.—Experience 
has* conclusively demonstrated that 
this month is the most satisfactory 
for the pruning of this class of grapes, 
Therefore, just as soon as the leaves 
drop remove all dead wood, thinning 
out those that are too thick as well as 
heading back the past _ season’s 
growth. This applies to all vines 
whether trained to an arbor or trellis, 
Do this work as soon as practicable, 
for late pruning will cause the vines 
to bleed severely, which considerably 
lessens their productive capacity. 

Dig Out the Peach Tree Borer.— 
This perennial orchard pest necessi- 
tates eternal vigilance on the part of 
the fruit grower. Just after the first 
real cold weather, remove the mound 
from around the peach trees and with 
a knife remove the worms, whose 
presence is indicated by a waxy se- 
cretion from the trunk of the tree 
invariably just below the ground. At 
the present season they are quite 
small and whitish in color. 


C. J. HAYDEN. 


“Dr. Pillers seems to be a fashionable phy- 
sician.” 

“T should say so! He has patients at some 
of the most expensive health resorts in 
America and a waiting list of people whose 
health will give way as soon as they get 
money enough to consult him.’”’—Birmingham 





Age-Herald. 
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Simple way of heating a 
CELLARLESS cottage by 
IDEAL-Arcola Radiator- 


Ask for catalog (free) showing open 
views of heating layouts of 4; 5, 6 
and 7 rooms. 









Boiler and 4 AMERICAN Radiators. 


No More COLD 








IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 
Farm, Home Heating Outfits 





Radiation is of soqutes a 
suit your rooms. 

idence, Worcester, Springfie 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
mingham, Detroit, 





Any dealer will furnish in sizes to suit rooms and climatic conditions. 


No. 1-B Size IDEAL-Arcola with 100 eq. ft. of Radiation $142 

For ae os S iso S 3 176 
Soft . 7. - = 2 213 
cr) Lad “ oo o 300 oe o 290 

No. 1-A Size IDEAL-Arcola with 135 eq. ft. of Radiation $163 

For “2A % 200 * ne 206 
H 4 oe 3-A o “o oo oo 265 251 
oo 4-A had 7 “7 oo o oo 299 

Coal “ * oo oo “oe 400 oe ~ 349 


include Expansion Tank end Drain Valve. Prices do not include labor, pipe 
eres! wed in installation and ee su: 


(M Aibeny New York, Philad: 
ar cw ° 
Richmond. Buff 


at extra charge. 
MERICAN Peerless, in sizes as needed to 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, or St. Louis. 


and 
by the local dealer 

at Boston, Prov- 
rs. 
Cincinnati, polis, Bir- 








The beauty of the IDEAL- Arcola 
method is that no cellar is needed. 
Everything is ononefloor. The Arcola 
is placed in any room that has a chim- 
ney cc cti Nor to cellar. 
Same w is used over and over again 
for years. No fire risk. 





Buy now at present attractive 
prices for outfits complete! 


IDEAL-Arcola outfits consist of the 
boiler and radiators to heat various 
size Write us your require- 
ments! Unlike stoves, there are no 
coal-gas leaks into the living-rooms. 
The IDEAL-Arcola delivers the soft, 
radiant warmth of hot water—not the 
dry, burnt-out atmosphere of stove 
heating. There is no fire risk to build- 
ing—no danger to children—fire lasts 
for hours! The Arcola burns hard or 


soft coal. 


The 





pe 


agen 





Shipped complete for immediate installation 





outfit consists of an IDEAL- 

Boiler and 4, 5, of 6 AMERICAN 
pecial xpansion Tank 

and fittings, which any local dealer will supply. 

table above for various sizes and prices of outfits. 


Catal howing open views of houses, with the IDEAL. 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 





Arcola Radiator- 
Radiators and 
except labor, 


Write to 


“tora AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY >is" = 











FUEL economy is a matter of vital im- = 
portance. Even the smallest reduction 
is welcome— 


9, OPhty 
ALLENS “(, RANGE 
reduces your fuel bills from thirty per cert to 

fifty per cent. Sold at all 00d dealers. 
ALLEN MFG.CO. Nashville, Tenn. 
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going to look on 
while he tears it down? 


to paint, your painting costs a 
lot more than it ought to. 
Costs more, because you have 
to use more paint and have to 
do more painting. 

The time to paint your 
buildings is before they actu- 
ally need painting. One coat 
will then do the work of 
two. So if you can’t paint 
now, at least buy your paint. 
Send for circular on—“Figure 
Your Painting Costs with a 
Brush—Not a Pencil.” Lowe 
Brothers’ Paint-is sold by the 
one best dealer in each town. 

+ 


Are you going to let old 
man “Wear and Tear” hava 
his way, destroying your 
buildings this Winter—or are 
you going to shut him off with 
a paint brush this Fall? 

When you think what build- 
ings costs these days; the cost 
of paint is nothing compared 
to the wonderful way it saves 
your buildings, 

You know that the trouble 
with most of your neighbors 
is: that they don’t paint until 
they have to. When you have 


Te Lowe Brothers capimg 


529 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
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GEORGIA MARBLE 


Lending itself in beauty and eternal strength to 
the spirit which prompts the erection of a 
monument, GEORGIA ILE expresses a 
memorial tribute of surpassing distinction. 


It is truly the ideal monumental stone. The 
ilding of a monument is a **once~in-a-life~ 
time’’ job and no one should accept an inferior 
material, 
Your dealer will show you many beautifut 


designs in GEORGIA MARBLE. Insist 
, upon getting GEORGIA MARBLE. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE CO., = Tate, Ga. 














SAVE $50 TO $300 


by Getting Your Engine Direct from Factory. All sizes 14 to 
25 H. P., kerosene or gasoline, 0 
throttle governor, 


—WELL Drilling Pays WELL— 


Own a machine of your own. Cash 
or easy terms. Many styles and sizes 
for all purposes. 

Write for Circula?. 
WILLIAMS BROS.. 452 W. State St. 


%0daystrial Lifetime guar- 
antee. Send for big catalog 
free. Cash or easy payments, 4 


0. T. BOHON 4 Co, 
Ithaca,N.Y 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER © 


November in Piedmont 
and Mountain 


By A. L. 


I 
Ui HERE in the foothills we can 


feel the winter creeping up onthe 

mountain farmers and hope they 
are rushing the corn husking, for it is 
not only a cold, disagreeable job to 
husk corn when 
snow covers the 
shock but as I said 
last month the loss 
of corn and fodder 
is very great when 
the shocks remain 
in the fields well 
into the winter. 
And too the late 
Irish potatoes 
should all be dug 
and stored in frost proof places early 
in the month. 


MR, FRENCH 


Il 


Then I don’t know a more fressing 
er important work than starting the 
plows turning the sod land that is to 
be planted in corn the coming year. 
Don’t let a day pass fhat the plows 
are not running when the land is in 
condition to plow, and let them down 


FRENCH 


mont farmer hates to sow grass and 
clover seed. The “turning out” prac- 
tice is too thoroughly fixed in the 
mind of the average Piedmont farmer 
and he is content to turn in or burn 
off a crop of weeds and bushes when 
preparing for a corn crop, when he 
might just as well have herd’s grass, 
orchard grass, timothy and clover and 
thus have more organic matter in his 
corn soil and less weed seeds. Still 
with his weed crop on the next year’s 
corn land I say he too should get his 
plows going in November, and there 


sis little excuse for his not finishing 


the entire job, for he can plow until 
January 1 the majority of years. 
III 


Now mountain and Piedmont farm- 
ers both listen to this: You cannot 
afford to plant an acre of corn on 
water sobbed land; and so just as soon 
as the plowing is done get in with the 
scoop and drain the Wet spots, haul- 
ing the dirt back into any depressions 
that occur within three or four rods 
of where you are making your broad, 
shallow water course; or, what is a 
long way better, dig with spade deep 
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“Experiences With Reading: 
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FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


R the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, for the 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter 
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a little deeper than they ever went 
before. We must have a fairly deep 
well-broken soil, filled with decaying 
vegetable matter, if we would be in- 
sured heavy corn yields, and such 
yields are the. only ones to be con- 
sidered in these days of expensive 
tools and high priced labor. I have 
yet to see a piece of sod land in a cold 
section that, pal another, 
would not produce from five to ten 
bushels more corn per acre when well 
plowed in late fall than when plowed 
in the spring. Then when the slow 
work of breaking is done in the fall 
far less work is required to make a 
good seed bed in the spring because 
of the pulverizing work of the winter 
freezing and rains—and there is more 
time to do a good job of preparation 
with the plowing out of the way. An- 
other fact we must consider also in 
this connection is that cut worms 
and other troublesome _ critters 
when they come up against Jack 
Frost in fresh turned land lose a lot 
of their pep and are not present in 
great -numbers to bother the little 
corn plants coming up strong otit of 
the well settled finely broken winter 
plowed sod land. It has been my ob- 
servation that we practically always 
get and keep a better stand of corn on 
fall and winter broken land. In fact 
all the arguments are for and none 


} against the practice of late fall and 


early winter breaking of sod land. I 
do wish more of our Piedmont farm- 
ers would have stiff sod land to plant 
in corn as is the rule generally in the 
mountains and [ really do not know 
why they do not; for my experience 
is that it just as @asy to produce 
heavy sodg in the Piedmont as in the 
mountains/ The main reason for the 
difference in the two sections is, in 
my opinion, just this, that the Pied- 


narrow ditches through the wet spots 
and make underdrains with tile, rocks, 
or poles. The surface drain is a long 
way better than no drain but the un- 
derdrain beats the surface drain so 
far that there is really no compari- 
son; for with the underdrain the sur- 
plus water goes down through the 
soil seeking its outlet, leaving prac- 
tically all fertilizing elements in the 
soil and leaving the land smoother, 
while the best of surface drains are 
soil wasters and troublesome to work 
over. I know about them for I have 
made miles of both sorts. 


IV 


Let’s go around the farm the first 
of the month and gather the stray 
binders, mowers, rakes, drills, har- 
rows, etc., and snake them into the 
tool house. They will look so much 
more cozy and comfortable under the 
shed than out in the fields, barn lots 
and fence corners. If binders could 
talk thousands of them would be 
cussing all winter long about their 
uncotmhfertable quarters and I couldn't 
blame them if they did—as much as I 
hate bad cussing. 


Vv 


Then when the above jobs are fin- 
ished let’s sharpen\the axes, grubbing 
hoes, scythes, etc, and be ready to g0 
after the bushes in the pasture, for 
that will be a job that we will want to 
be at in December. 


OOD water should be provided for 

our livestock at all times. Live- 
stock and especially milk. cows should 
not be compelled to drink impure wa- 
ter from ponds and creeks. We are 
very busy during the fall months and 
water is often scarce. There is every 
reason why pure water from springs 
-and wells should be provided 
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The Federal Reserve System: Some 
Facts Farmers Ought to Know 


NE of the best informed men in 

America on financial questions in a 
letter to The Progressive Farmer brings 
out several important facts about the 
Federal Reserve System with which all 
farmers should be familiar. He says 

1. Perhaps the greatest advantage 
offered to member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in the agricul- 
tural sections is- the  rediscount 
ptivilege. Under Section 13 of the 
Federal Reserve Act member banks 
may discount “notes, drafts and bills 
of exchange issued or drawn for 
agricultural, industrial or commercial 
purposes.” Under this section, mem- 
ber banks may also make laans on 
the bank’s own paper, or on 
customers’ paper secured by bonds 
and notes, thus enabling member 
banks to shift a considerable part of 
their loans to the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

2. Under the old National Banking 
Act, before the Federal Reserve Act 
was adopted, a bank could not become 
indebted or in any way liable for an 
amount exceeding its capital stock 
actually paid in and remaining undi- 
minished, except on account of moneys 
deposited with the bank, or bills of 
exchange or drafts drawn against 
money acually on deposit to the credit 
of the bank or due thereto. Under this 
section, therefore, National Banks 
could only borrow or rediscount for 
another bank an amount not exceed- 
ing the amount of their capital stock 
paid in, 


3. Under the terms of the Federal 
Reserve Act a member bank may be- 
come indebted to the Federal Reserve 
3ank of the district, either by way 
of bills payable or rediscounts, to any 
amount that the Federal Reserve 
Bank may permit. There is no limit 
fixed by law to thesamount which a 
Federal Reserve Bank may rediscount 
or lend to'a member bank. On ac- 
count of this provision, the Federal 
Reserve Bank has, on many occasions, 
and particularly at crop moving 
periods, loaned to mémber banks in 
agricultural sections, three or four 
or even five times the amount of their 
capital stock, 


4. Agricultural paper is favored un- 
der the terms of the Federal Reserve 
Act in that it is allowed a maturity of 
not exceeding six months, whereas 
other paper is allowed a maturity of 
only 90 days. 


5. Money for speculative purposes.— 
Under the Federal Reserve Act it is 
not lawful to lend money to member 
banks for speculative purposes, This 
applies to staple agricultural com- 
modities as well as stocks and bonds. 
The banks, however, are permitted to 
lend on staple agricultural commodi- 
ties, or to discount paper growing 
out of the production, marketing and 
manufacture of such commodities, as 
a part of the process of the orderly 
growing harvesting, marketing and 
sale of the products. 


6. Farmers have made a mistake 
therefore in that those who have 
called on the Federal Reserve Board 
for relief for the agricultural interests, 
always propose that money shall be 
loaned to hold the products for higher 
prices, ‘This would be unlawful under 
the Act. What they ought to ask al- 
ways is to have the Federal Reserve 
Bank lend liberally for purpose of the 
orderly marketing of the crops. This 
would answer every legitimate pur- 
pose 


7. One reason why-the agricultural 
sections of the South are not able 
to obtain full benefit of the Federal 
Reserve Act is that most of the banks 
in these sections are state banks not 
members of the Federal Reserve 


System. If all the eligible state banks 
in my state, for example, were mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System 
it is a safe estimate to say that the 
total available accommodations would 
be increased by at least 50 per cent. 
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Plows That Dominate the Soil 


HE name “Chattanooga” on a 

plow means that that plow has 
been scientifically chilled in such a 
way as to make it withstand suc- 
cessfully the scratching grind of the 
severest soil contact, such as the 
continual sliding over the plow bot- 
tom surface of sharp sand or gravel 
which ruins an ordinary plow ina 
Chattanooga Plows 
They are built 
to last long and work well. 


The Chattanooga line of plows, 
designed especially for use in the 
Southland, is the result of forty-two 
years of careful study, practical use 
and progressive development. They 


Write for catalog that describes and illustrates this 
comprehensive line of good plows—and see your 
nearby International dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
92 Branch Houses in the United States 


















































were good plows to begin with, but 
they are better plows now. Interna- 
tional Harvester reputation for fair 
dealing, good value, efficient service, 
and always-available repairs stands 
behind every Chattanooga Plow. 


There is a Chattanooga for every 
plowing purpose, and these plows 
are designed to meet a great diversity 
of soilconditions. Inthe Chattanooga 
line are many types of walking plows, 
including vineyard, hillside, middle 
breaker, combination middle breaker, 
subsoil and potato digger plows; 
road plows, double shovel and pea- 
nut plows, as well as reversible disk 
plows. 
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We'll Rebuild— 


Your Lamp 
witha — 


(leman 


Match Lighting Burner 


Send your old torch-generating gasoline lamp 
to our nearest factory branch by parcel post and let 
us rebuildit into alight betterthan new and which 
will give yearsofservice. To @ the change eco- 
nomically for you, we must have the ote lamp, all 
arta without the shade. The Quick-Lite Burner 
Bi with Ordinary Mai 5 away entirely 
le lighting torch, For the average 
make of lamp the cost is only $3.50. We also clean 
and test yousteme free. Occasionally lamps of other 
manufacture require special machine work and extra 
motores. ae poe — a oon. see CA 
bui , we notify you o: eo ex cost and aw: 
your aaceptance. KSdress nearest Dept. D31 


The @leman lamp @ _ 
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How To Get More Eggs 
] slack~ 
and Save Feed J Bor totaisla 
layers; how to feed to double egg yield; how to keep 
flock healthy; ventilate houses in winter; get good 
hatches, strong chicks — 1,000 poultry 
secrets made plainin 38 lessons. Recom- 
mended by 25,000 studerts. Guaranteed to 
double profits. FREE BOOK, ‘‘ 
nse,”’ gives all TY Oc 
AMERICAN PO oOoL 
Wert. 436 Kansas City, Missourt, 


¥ 





MALY FOOO 

STOCK FEED 

$ 12. ioe Pest and Greatest Stock Poss exer Giacovered, #anal 1g 
$O GALS comm ane 4 pe Pounds, over 


one. 
PE ovis coushes’ te reptace WU chi amt ere to 
TERA & GAREBE CONPANT. OLF? &. NEW OBLEANE, LO 


























Send Your Name 7, 
No Money / } 


get $5.00 sweater for $2.98, 
fe an amazing 2. 
otbers and see for yourself, 


Fashionable 
Serviceable Sweater //) 


This isa very beautify) sweater, made of heavy 
yarn woven in fashi le shaker knit stitch. Has 
a large shaw! collar, two serviceable ets 
@ broad, loose belt. Sweater can be worn with- 
Ont belt if desired. A 
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heavy weight sweater, 


Cer 
cs 
Xerces 


. A good 
excellent for chilly evenings or winter wear. Sizes 
to fit misses or ladies 32 to 
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and give aize and color, 1 
$5.00 Reduced to $2.98 % 


reduction, We are sure that 

for this eweater ot your retail 6 

is quality 
.98. You can eee what a big savi 

Order now, while they last. Our price 


Just your name and address— 
Send Now 3c: Zs ars.ornetrwt conan 
ie delivered at your door, by the 
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Honest Shoes For Honest Work 


Mayer Honorbilt Work Shoes 


MADE of honest leather, “Built on Honor” 
‘+ byskilled workers, Honorbilt Work Shoes 
will sive double the wear of ordinary shoes. 


Suitable for every kind of work on the farm 
too. For the leather in Honorbilt Work Shoes 
is double tanned to resist the alkali in the soil 
and the leather-eating, barn yard acids. 


And you will find these long wearing, shoes 
always soft and easy on your feet. Wet work 
will not make them hard; they stay pliable 
and comfortable with the roughest use. 


Honorbilt work and dress shoes, for every one in the 
family, are sold by leading dealers everywhere. All 
bear the Mayer Honorbilt trade mark—a Buarantee of 
quality that never fails. Look for it on the solesand if 
your dealer does not handle Honorbilt Shoes write us. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Colt Carbide Light and the Sun 
Are Alike to Hens! 


NEW YORK State farmer who enjoys the benefits of Colt 
Carbide Lighting and cooking in his home installed two Colt 
burners in his hen house last November. A 


In three weeks his egg production 
jumped from 19 to 100 eggs per day! 

Colt Carbide Gas light is so near actual sunlight that it fooled 
the hens into working summer hours in winter weather. 

You can have this bright, mellow light—the nearest approach 
to sunlight—in every room of your home and in the barns, too, 
at a twist of your fingers. You can keep your kitchen cool and 
clean by cooking with it. It will enable your wife to use a self- 
heating flat iron. 

The Colt Carbide Lighting and Cooking Plant is easy to install, 
it is so simple that the hired man or a boy 12 years old can keep 
it in operation with but a few minutes attention each month. 
nothing to maintain when not in use and is most economical. Colt 
home made gas light is clean, odorless, smokeless, 


J. B. COLT CO. 


288 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARM 


Soil and Crop Problems 


By B. L. MOSS 


A Serious Situation for Southern 
Farmers 


THE low prices that have hit practi- 

cally every Class of farmers in the 
country are little short of calamitous. 
Not only are cotton prices far below 
the cost of production, but the same 
is true of wool prices, corn prices, 
potato prices, cattle prices, peanut 
prices, tobacco prices, and so on all 
down the line, practically without ex- 
ception. 

All these crops, it is generally 
agreed, were produced at the greatest 
cost ever known. Averaging up the 
Cotton Belt as a whole, I am satisfied 
that, at 30 cents all round for this 
cotton, crop, producers would not 
average $2 per day for the labor that 
went into its production. With cot- 
ton as this is written selling at 17 and 
18 cents, tens of thousands of farmers 
are facing financial ruin. 

To make matters worse, it now 
looks like 1921 crops must be made 
on just about as expensive a basis as 
the 1920 crop. Fertilizer quotations 
are decidedly above last year, leather 
goods, harness, wagons and imple- 
ments in general have not come down, 
and some of them are even higher. A 
17-cent pound of cotton goes through 
a few machines and is resold to us for 
$2 to $5; 50 cents’ worth of hides is 
made into a pair of leather lines and 
we are charged $8 for them; $2 worth 
of wool, passing through the hands 
of exorbitantly paid laborers and 
middlemen, is offered to us in a suit 
of clothes priced at from $50 to $75; 
and everything else in proportion. 

What are we going to do about it? 
Tens of thousands of farmers that the 
country needs on the farms are going 
to do the only thing left for them to 
do—quit. Others, whose economic 
ife has not yet been utterly crushed 
out, will hang on, underfinanced, dis- 
couraged, bitter against a system, or 
whatever it may be, that is ruining 
them, 

Let us blame no one for quitting a 
business that is unprofitable. What 
is the use of giving a year’s hard 
work for less than the bare necessities 
of life, as hundreds of thousands of 
our farmers are this year doing? This 
year’s sad business will drive away 


‘from the farms untold thousands of 


our finest boys and girls; and, once 
gone, they never return, This, to my 
way of thinking, is to be the real 
remedy for the present unendurable 
situation: enough farmers will quit 
to automatically decrease production, 
raise prices, and gradually put farm- 
ing back on a livable basis. But this 
may take years, and during these 
years it looks like the farmers who 
aim to stay with it must prepare for 
hard ‘imes. 


Editor: Comment—Mr. Moss is 
working soulder to shoulder with 
other farmers in his community. He 
has been active in helping his neigh- 
bors solve their problems. The con- 
ditions he describes are real in his 
section. Farmers there must go to 
the saw mills to make enough to keep 
their families through the winter. 
Can those who accuse the farmers of 
a desire to hold their crops in order 
to speculate on them find an answer 
for facts like these? The Southern 
farmers will get a fair price and a 
decent living when they take the 
control of their products out of the 
hands of gamblers. Would we have 
stch conditions as these if our 12 
million bales of cotton were stored in 
our own warehouses under the con- 
trol of our own central sales mana- 
gers?. We would not. Every farmer 
would be advanced enough to pay his 
debts and keep him going, with his 
profits to come later when the cotton 
was sold. And there would be profits 
because the spinners of the world 


I would buy directly from the farmers’ 


Organization at prices profitable tg 
the grower. We are going to have! 
just such an organization next ye 

or the next and when you are calles 
on to do your part in it, come throughs 


Some Good Gains by Fattening Pigs 
RECENTLY took part in a pig 
fattening contest, somé of the ram 

sults of which may be of interest #@ 

Progressive Farmer readers. 

Six pigs out of some 40 competin 
averaged gains of over two pounds 
per day during feeding periods range! 
ing from 60 to 80 days. The leading 
pig gained 2.28 pounds per days 
second, 2.23 pounds; third, 22%) 
pounds; fourth, 2.18 pounds; fifth» 
2.08 pounds, sixth, 2.07 pounds. The) 
best of these pigs were fed by the 
sons of men in the dairy business 
and their feed in the main consisted 
of milk, shorts and corn. ‘a 

The best pig weighed 155 pounds af 
the beginning and 290 at the end of 
the contest; second, 173 and 305; third 
148 and 279; fourth, 146 and 275; fifth 


i . d Yj 


“dda 
CULTIVATION IS ONE OF THE JOBS 
TRACTOR CAN DO 

122 and 241; sixth, 70 and 186. Thesey 
figures are in line, I believe, with the 
statements of hog authorities tha 
the best gains are usually made by 
thrifty shoats weighing from 125 
175 pounds. ‘ 

An interesting feature of the com 
test was the fact that the first fo 
prizes went to purebred Durocs, an@ 
most of the winners were of this 
breed, either purebred or grades 
However, this does not necessarily 
mean that the Durocs are the best 
gainers, for this breed far outranke@ 
any other in number of contestants. 7 


Farmers Should Wait for Lower 
Prices on Fertilizers 
DOUBT if the average man in towl 

realizes just what a serious Situa* 
tion is facing our farmers, and farms 
ers all over the country, for that 
matter. Cotton is selling for half om 
less of what it cost to make it. Comm 
is a dollar a bushel or less for th€ 
man who has it for sale, sweet potas 
toes are 60 cents a bushel, the catt 
and wool markets are all to pieces 
and so on down the line. 4 

On the other hand, when the farme 
goes to buy the things he needs ® 
produce another crop, he finds he ha 
to pay prices in some cases actually 
higher than ever. As an illustratie 
nitrate of soda this time last year W&% 
about $60 a ton, delivered; today it® 
arpund $75. Acid phosphate last s¢@ 
son was $24 to $26 a ton; quotatiom 
now, I understand, are decidedly 
higher. Farm implements and hare 
ware of all kinds are selling as ig 
or higher than ever. : 

In view of this situation, I think % 
well to stay out of the fertilize 
market until the situation clears 
If farm products prices dq not gO UPs 
fertilizer prices must come down, D& 
cause we simply are not able to buy 
them at present prices. ; 
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The Cotton Market Situation 


HERE has been a much better feel- 

ing ‘in the cotton market recently, 
and prices have rallied substantially 
from the lowest. Nevertheless they 
are still much too low to be consid- 
ered as in any way satisfactory, in 
view of the cost of the crop, the ob- 
stinate persistence of high prices in 
most other commodities and the well- 
known need for cotton goods the 
world over. The demand for our cot- 
ton has been very much restricted by 
the difficulty in establishing necessary 
credits, that is credifs which will ad- 
mit of spot cash to the producer. Ar- 
rangements appear to be now under 
way to allow the sending of a large 
amount to central Europe; and if 
these plans work successfully, there 
will doubtless result a marked change 
in the market situation. 


Recent improvement has been due 
to increased resistance on the part 
of Southern holders, fortified by a 
more cheerful feeling regarding the 
complicated labor conditions in Great 
Britain. It is now thought that the 
danger of a disastrous strike has been 
averted. Such a strike would have 
been the cause of tntold misery to 
working classes affected, and would 
have much reduced the British con- 
sumption of cotton. The attempt to 
close for a certain period the cotton 
gins is not likely to hgye much of « 
“supporting influence on the market, 
even if quite successful where made. 
The trade will know that the cotton 
is there anyhow, and a material de- 
crease in the rate of ginning due to 
real exhaustion of material to be 
ginned would be liable to be interpre- 
ted as merely the consequence of de- 
layed ginning. The really effective 
method is to hold the cotton off the 
market, and not bother at all with 
dregs of the crop, for the low grades 
are worth too little, and they only add 
to the apparent supply. The farmer 
can always get a reasonable advance 
where he is compelled to have some 
money, and then he can bide his time. 
Let it be remembered that various 
causes have combined to prevent the 
full volume of the demand from de- 
veloping as yet. Cotton has already 
been deflated too much, and the trade 
is beginning to realize this fact. 


W. T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 
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se 1130—Carpet Grass. B 


















You Want 


' ANY Progressive Farmer reader can 
( get anyor allof the following new 
“Farmers’ Bulletins,” free by writing 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or his 
Representative or Senator in Con- 
gress. The other new bulletin listed 
under the heading, “Bulletin for 
Sale,” the Department offers for sale 
at the nominal price indicated. 
In writing ask for bulletins by 
Rumber and not by name or title. 
Here are the new bulletins: 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS—FOR FREE 


. DISTRIBUTION 

0. 

1088—Selecting a Farm. Suitable for general 
distribution. 

198—Rabbit Raising. This bulletin  illus- 


trates the saving and earning possibil- 
ities of rabbit faising. 

104—The Alfalfa Caterpillar. 

197—The Stable Fly. How to Prevent its 
annoyance and losses to livestock. 


~ 00—Couperative Marketing of Woodland 


Products. This bulletin points out that 
what has been done in the codperative 
marketing of other farm products can 
be done with woodland products. 

e C. V. Piper, Agros- 
tologist, Office of Forage-crop Investi- 
Rations. Describes a valuable grass for 
Permanent pasture on the sandy soils 
of the Coastal Plain of the South. 


BULLETIN FOR SALE 


| Kudzu. By C. V. Piper. (Department Cir- 


cular 89), _Price 5 cents. Shows the 
value of this plant as a forage crop. 





NO WONDER 


“O see that pig,” said Sam’s best girl, 
“Why has his tail a corkscrew curl?” 
His tail,” said Sam, “is curled with joy 
For he belongs to a pig club boy.” 
—Agrigraphs. 
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The Western Electric 
Power and Light Outfit 
is a strong arm on any 
plantation. 


ts HEN I determined to 
put in an electric light- 

ing and power system, 

I carefully went into the merits of a 
number of the different makes that 
are on themarket today 
and after careful com- 
parison and considera- 
tion decided in favor of 
the Western Electric 
Powerand Light Outfit. 
“TI selected the Wes- 
tern Electric Outfit for 
a number of reasons, 
principally for the rug- 


factory. 


Island, Louisiana. 


to do a man’s work’”’ 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Rufus A. McIlhenny is con- 
nected with the Mcllhenny Company at Avery 
He has a fine home near the 


Mr. MclIlhenny’s experience with 
the Western Electric Power and Light 
Outfit will give you some idea of the 
amount of work you can expect from - 
it. His letter shows how you can save 
time and labor in these days when labor 
isn’t any too dependable and time is 
worth more than ever. 








cooled and operates on kerosene, 
showing novapor from the exhaust, 
is another reason both from an 
economical and cleanliness stand- 
point that I decided to install it. 

“I use the engine as a power 
plant for running a large air com- 
pressor in my garage to pump up 
auto tires and also to supply pres- 
sure to kerosene 








and gasoline tanks 
below the ground 
to raise the kero- 
sene and gasoline to 
the surface, which 
I have piped to 
convenient places 
to fill my car and 
for: domestic uses. 





ged construction and 
balanced proportion of 
the engine and gene- 
rator, and the accessibility of all the 
vital parts,and for one reason which 
I consider the most important, the 
low speed of the engine that will 
give me long continual service. 


An engine 
you can depend on 


“The fact that the engine is air 


Let this portable motor run 
your grindstone. 


I also operate a 
corn mill and feed 
mill. 


Does the housework too 


“In the house we have some real 
conveniences now, as we use cur- 
rent direct from the battery for 
plenty of good light and also house- 
hold appliances such as clothes 
washer and wringer, vacuum 
sweeper, sewing machine, electric 
iron, electric fans both ceiling and 





Co., Greenwood, S. 





Western Electric distributors in your neighborhood: 


Waddell Electrie Co., W. C. Joubert, A.V. Nelson & Co.; 
Atlanta, Ga. Baton Rouge, La. Claude, Texas 
B. A. DeLoach, am T.G. Wi a mgs Rio Grande Herdiogse & 
e range, Ga. r , Texas - 
John Brown Electric Co. The Electrie Farm Light & McCalhuch Cont 
Columbus, Ga. Power Co., Paris, Texas ; 


Carolina Electrie-Machinery E. J. Teller & Sons, S. L. Sweet & Co., 
— rod J Henderson, Texas Eagle 


For territory still available write to Western Electric Co., Atlanta 























Western Electric 


Power & Light 


Makes the Battery last longer 


poriable. In the dairy we have a 

motor-driven cream separator and 

churn as well as the lights”. 
eee. se 


A Western Electric dealer is 
ready to call on you and explain 
just how electric power and light 
can help you in your work. You 
will find it worth while to hear 
about the extra capacity of the 
Western Electric engine and how 
the generator treats this long-lived 
battery the right way by giving it 
a “tapering charge”—as well as the 
many uses you can put this outfit 
to on your place. 
















With Electric 
wer you can 
ave running 
water all the / 

time. 







Write to the 
nearest Western 
Electric distributor 
for booklet PX10 























imperial Buhr Mill 


All sizes 16 to 28 inch White Granite 
Bubrs. Shipped direct from facto: 
at lowest factory prices. Equip) 
with fans and screens to c) 
cleanest and je meal or 
flour. 30 days trial. Lifetime guar- 
antes, Send for big catalog free. 
D. T. BOHON & Co. 
‘10 MAIN ST. LEXINGTON, KY, 


No! She’s 
‘ Not a Mooley 


She has been dehorned with a KEYSTONE 














Staffs, and other eyes g for dairy- 


guarantee, 
Jas. Scully, Box 106, Pomeroy, Pa 











JeoSan Rolling 
Bath Tub 233i 
size white enamel — yy 
=. On cantore—rellitanywhere. 
eater attachment for kerosene 


ater heats qui 
hose attach- 











large 
size, all for 615.95 


(Betail value $27,00) 

Bame as above with 

30-Ib. bed 616.95; with 

35-lb. bed 617.955 Beds 
alone 25-Ib. 610.95; 30-lb. $11.95; 35-Ib. 912.95; 
40-th. 613.95. Two 2 1-2 Ib. pillows 61.95, 
feathers, best ing. 
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“Carbola-Clean” Buildings 


means that walls and other surfaces offer no harboring places to contagious disease, lice, 
and mites. It means sunny-sweet interiors—light and wholesomeness. It means 
healthier and more vigorous cows, hogs and hens. It means fewer losses through death, 
fewer non-producers, fewer low-producers. It means a better profit om your invest- 
ment—more money in your pocket. 


ARBOULA 
STR 


a snow-white paint combined with a germicide many times stronger than pure carbolic acid, is the standard 
of sanitation on thousands of the best kept farms, large and small, and at leading agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. 

Carbola helps prevent the start and spread of contagious diseases that affect herd or flock —glanders, 
contagious abortion, roup, white diarrhoea, canker, etc.—and kills lice, mites, fly eggs, etc., besides greatly 
increasing the light and general evidence of cleanliness. Carbola—which is mixed with water and ready for 
use in less than five minutes—gives you quickly a paint and disinfectant to apply in one operation instead 
of two, saving time, labor, and money. _ There is no straining or waiting, and no clogging of sprayer as 
there is with whitewash. No peeling or flaking. The smooth-flowing p: d-disinfectant gives an even 
surface and puts wholesomeness into every crack and crevice to stay there. Carbola does not spoil if left 
standing—may be mixed today and used any time—another advantage. 


Use Carbola Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants 


to paint sunshine and health into stables, poultry houses, hog pens, cellars, kennels, rabbit hutches, cream- 
eries, outbuildings, garages, etc. Apply with brush or sprayer to wood, stone, brick, cement or other sur- 
faces or over whitewash. A gallon (a pound of the powder) covers 200 square feet. Use it also as a lice 
powder, for which it also is unexcelled. 








Your hardware, paint, drug, or seed dealer has Carbola or can get it. If not, order 
direct—prompt shipment by parcel post or express. Satisfaction, or money back. 


10 ths, (10 gals.) $1.25 and postage. 20 Ibs. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered. 50 Ibs. (50 gals.) 95.00 delivered. 


Add 25% for Texas and Rocky Mountain States 
Trial package and interesting booklet 30c postpaid 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Dept. J. 7 East 42d Street, New York 





























HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


Every consideration favors Hollow Tile as a building material 

for homes and all farm buildings, It isfire resistive and endur- 

ing—will last as long as the farm—and never requires painting, 

Madeof burned clay;will not decay. Buildingskeep their value. 
\ Hollow Tile is quickly and economically erected. The large 
units are easy to handle and lay. The first cost which is rela- 
tively the same as good frame construction, is the last cost. 
The air cells keep out dampness, protect pplies, and insul i 
the heat of summer and the cold of i To build a Hollow Tile will 
not only save you money but will increase the profits from your farm. 


You can learn all about Hollow Tile Constructi: 6 
“Hollow Tile for the Farm.”’ Write to Dowland Gahece 


THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 
Conway Building, Chicago 













































A Modern Home Sewage Disposal Plant 
yourself TE, Ge ee d sanitary safe- 
pn ge | a Sodern aity home, when for . omar cont Fon can have them 
fom Qur Descriptive Septic Tank booklet tells the full story. 
CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS, 
Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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HE Shropshire is another one 
of the medium wool or mutton 
breeds and, like the Dorset, is 

of English origin. 

This breed originated in the coun- 
ties of Shropshire and Stafford, Eng- 
land. These counties lie in central 
western England and are character- 
ised by pleasanily rolling pasture 
lands with a moderate climate. 

Oricin.—The Shropshire originated 
from several types of native sheep. 
The original breed originated chicfly 
from a native strain known as 
“Morfe Common” sheep. These were 
crossed with several other strains 
common to Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire. Originally Shropshiges were 
horned, had black or spotted faces 
and were very hardy and active. 

Improvement of the breed was ef- 
fected during the nineteenth century 


Breeds of Livestock—Sheep 


XLI.—Shropshires: Description and 
Characteristics 





dark brown or blackish brown. The 
head is hornless and is covered with 
a cap of wool which extends to the 
nostrils covering all but a small part 
of the nose. The body is fairly long 
and especially decp. The- fleece 
covers the entire body and should 
be of medium. length and fineness, 
The skin is commonly bluish pink in 
color. The Shropshire is character- 
ized by its docile temperament, con- 
sequently is easily handled. 

Shropshires feed well under suit- 
able conditions. When given reason- 
able feed and care in the feed lot they 
show excellent returns, 

The quality of the meat is equal to 
that of the other Down breeds, and, 
due to their size and compactness, 
Shropshires yield well in proportion 
to live weight. 

Shropshires are especially popular 
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and was brought about by selection 
and crossing with other brecds. A 
great deal of the early improvement 
was effected by the free use of the 
blood of Southdown, Cotswold and 
Leicesters. Since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, however, but lit- 
tle outside blood has been used. The 
wo most noted early improvers of 
the breed were Samuel Meire, of Ber- 
rington, and George Adney, of Har- 
ley. These breeders sought to re- 
move the coarseness of the breed as 
well as the horns. Shropshire sheep 
were first shown at the English Royal 
Show in 1853, and in a few years this 
was the most prominent breed shown. 

The introduction of the breed to 
America is rather recent. In 1860 
Samuel Sutton, of Maryland, im- 
ported 20 ewes and a ram, and in 1864 
Shropshires were shown at the New 
York State Fair at Elmira. Along in 
the eighties the blood was further re- 
freshed by numcrous importations, 
and the breed was well distributed, 
especially throughout the Corn Belt 
States. 

CHARACTERISTICS.—This breed be- 
longs to the medium wool or mutton 
type group. In size they are slightly 
heavier than Dorsets or Southdozuns, 
but not quite so large as some of the 
other Down breeds. 


The face, ears and legs are usually 





SHROPSHIRE RAM 


_ native ewes produce easy fattening, 


X 


for crossing on grade or native sheep. 
Crossbred or grade Shrofshires are 
probably the most common type of. 
mutton sheep found on the market 
today. Shropshire rams crossed on 


medium sized lambs with the killing 
qualities so much desired by the 
butcher. 

FLeece.—The average fleece from 
a good flock of Shropshires will clip 
about 9 to 10 pounds, unwashed, from 
ewes, and 12 to 15 pounds from rams. 
Their wool is of medium length and 
fineness and should be even and close. 
The fleece shows considerable oil for 
a medium wool and has a most at- 
tractive fiber. The body should be 
well covered with wool about the 
belly and down the legs to below the 
knees and hocks. : 

The Shropshire is very prolific. 
The ewes have long been noted for 
the number of lambs produced. Twins 
and sometimes triplets give the breed 
first rank in fecundity. 

The combination of better class 
mutton and wool with ample size and 
greater than average  prolificacy 
makes this breed especially popular. 

The American Shropshire Registry 
Association, Miss Julia M. Wade, 
Secretary, LaFayette, Ind., is the or- 
ganization promoting the Shropshire 
breed in this country. 











Beautifying Home Grounds— What 
to Do This Month 

AKING a Lawn.—A good lawn, like 
a good building, must have a good 
foundation. This essential is good 
ground, thoroughly prepared by the 
Wncorporation of well-rotted stable 
manure, lime and commercial fertili- 
zers. The seed bed should be as 
perfect as possible. , 

Experience has demonstrated that 





Kentucky bluegrass and Bermuda 
are well adapted to most Southern 
conditions, and when properly mixed 
with other grasses a good substantial 
lawn can be secured at a minimum 
cost, Bermuda is a good foundation 
grass, although it is quite unsightly 
during the winter. Kentucky blue- 
grass with red top and Italian tye 
grass in equal proportions will prove 
satisfactory. 

Pulverize the soil to a depth of 


















Saturday, November 6, 1920] 


about three inches, and rake the seed 
in lightly with a hand rake and pack 
with a roller. Sow at least 50 pounds 
of seed per acre in November. The 
earlier the better, otherwise it is ad- 
visable to postpone the seeding until 
early spring. 

When the grass is up, reseed those 
spots where the stand is poor. In ad- 
dition, another application of rich 
soil or manure over the entire lawn 
will insure success. 

Plant Ornamental Hedges.—Hedges 
when properly planted are ornamental 
as well as useful. Desirable plants 
are available for tall and low hedges 
or screens, some of which are de- 
fensive in character. 

The most popular as well as the 
cheapest hedge to be had in the South 
is to be obtained by planting the 
Ligustrums, which includes the Amoor 
River Privet (Ligustrum amurense), 
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ORNAMENTAL HEDGE OF AMOOR RIVER 
PRIVET 
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and the California Privet (L. ovali- 
folium). The Amoor River type more 
nearly approaches an evergreen, at- 
tains a height of 15 to 25 ‘feet, and 
will thrive in various types of soil. 
Both of these privets can be main- 
tained at any height, and if properly 
planted, a low hedge can be had in 
two or‘three years. In addition, there 
is another Ligustrum known as the 
Japanese Privet (L. japonicum), a 
handsome broad-leaved type that pro- 
duces flowers and purple berries. 
Trained as a single specimen, this 
variety is quite pleasing in appear- 
ance, 

Defensive Hedges.—A beautiful de- 
fensive as well as ornamental hedge 
plant is the Japan Hardy orange 
(Poncirus trifoliata). It is hardy, en- 
during low temperatures and is to be 
preferred to the Osage orange. In 
early spring, this plant is a mass of 
white flowers. In the fall, the leaves 
drop, but the bright green stems are 
attractive and furnish an impenetrable 
barrier. In good soil, an excellent 
hedge can be had in three years, pro- 
vided strong, well-branched plants are 
placed 12 to 15 inches apart. 

Low hedges are often desired for 
boundary lines. In such an event, 
beauty of flowers, form, and foliage 
is not amiss. For such a hedge, there 
is the barberry (Berkeris thunbergii) 
and the Spireae thunbergii (Snow 
Garland), with graceful branches, 
white flowers afid light green foliage. 
Another desirable dwarf hedge plant 
is the boxwood (Buxus sempervirens), 
an inhabitant of many an old garden. 
It is hardy, and can be pruned to any 
desired form, 4 
C. J. HAYDEN. 


COMING AUCTION SALES 


CATTLE 
Aberdeen-Angus 
Virginia Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Lynchburg, Va., November 18. 
John Hitch, Maryville, Tenn., December 10. 
Jerseys 
Bon Aire Farms, Safford, Ala., November 8. 


Sominto Fz : : : ‘ 
ber tk arms, Hopkinsville, Ky., Novem 


Shorthorns 


a Vashington County Shorthorn Breeders’ 
 abieataatate Johnson City, Tenn., November 


pacnnessee Beef Breefers’ Sale, Nashville, 
enn., December 9. 


Save your paper and get a binder. 





Cured to Perfection 


You know it will taste right because it smells so sweet and good 
and appetizing. And you know it has been cured right when 


indie COLONIAL 


70 18s. 





SPECIAL FARMER'S 





SALT 





It penetrates the meat thoroughly and steadily—the _ ing, for table use, etc, It is a better salt—pure, fine’ 
' grains of this salt are of varying size. The small flaky, without lumps, grit, or adulteration of any kind. 
grains dissolve first, then the larger grains so that It is fine and dry when you get it and, with reason- 
every grain does its share of curing, and every fibré able care, will never cake. Thereis no waste, no loss. 


of the meat isreached. Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt Packed in Strong, Non-Leaking Bags 
never forms an undissolved crust. That’s why the color Seventy pounds to a bag. Be sure you get the gen- 
isnatural, and the curing is done more quickly. uine. There is no other salt like it. The bags when 


Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt is just as satisfactory empty make excellent toweling. If your dealer does 
for every farm purpose—butter making, cooking, bak- not have it, send us his name: 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Akron, Ohio 
Chicago, IIL. Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. Jj 
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and everywhere. 
looks and value of your property. 
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PAI 
[SING 


It’s good business to paint, because it will save costly repairs and add to the life, 
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aint Protects Against 
oe) Wear and Weather 


N the Farm paint is of vital necessity, the exposed 
surfaces being many. Buildings must be prdtected against 
decay—wagons and implements saved from rust and ruin— 

and as you look about you'll find that surface protection is needed here, there 















Will give you longest years of service at lowest cost. Remember, painting is an investment and not 
an i oe + rym ma you should use the best paint your money will buy. Pee Gee Paints and Fin- 
ishes have stood the test for more than fifty years and are guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction. 


Ghere’s a Pee Gee Paint for Ewery Purpose 












Pee Gee FLATKOATT for Walls and Ceilings— 
the modern, durable, and washable Finish. _ 
Pee Gee CREO-STAIN for Shingle Roofs and 
rough Weather-boarding. ? 
Pee'Gee RE-NU-LAC for refinishing interior 
woodwork, floors and furniture. 

Pee Gee WAGON and IMPLEMENT PAINT— 
Pee Gee AUTO AND CARRIAGE PAINT— 
Black and Colors. 


ncorporat 





“COLL 


Ask Your Dealer for Pee Gee Paints 
If you do not know him, write us. COUPON 


WRITE FOR FREE PAINT BOOK ok 


“Homes and How to Paint Them.” ¢ 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Louisville, Ky. 4% 





Pee Gee MASTIC PAINT for House Ex- 
teriors — contains i percentage 
NC, lasts longest, looks best, goes ¢ 

















farthest. : & 
Pee Gee FLOOR PAINT dries over night ae 
with a high-gloss finish. e 


Pee Gee Brilliant Red Barn > 
Paint, keeps its color, spreads 
freely and has greatest covering 
capacity. 


MAIL THIS 
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Ovk North Carolina poultry club boys and girls 

are to be congratulated on their superb record 
at the State Fair. They were not only winners in 
the open, but won the special prize, a silver cup, 
ior the best pen in the show. 


OW is a splendid time for landlords and ten- 
ants to make written contracts for 1921. Dis- 
agreements are nearly always due to misunder- 
standings; and written contracts, when closely read 
and signed by both parties, leave no room for mis- 


understandings. - 


‘THERE is no demand for low grade cotton. Win- 

ter rains stain and lower the grade of cotton, 
and for this reason we should hurry and finish 
picking cotton just as soon as possible. The longer 
it remains in the field, the lower the grade and the 
more it will cost to get it picked. 


WENTY-THREE farmers’ elevators in a grain 

growing state have banded themselves together 
under their farm bureau to handle the grain of the 
state through one selling agency.* Other elevators 
will come into the organization until the grain 
marketing system is a unit. This state unit will 
join the association of the entire Grain Belt and 
sell through the one mafn channel. 


WE GO to press too early to report the results 
of the election. The crowd of millionaires who 
are fighting the North Carolina income tax amend- 
ment and who succeeded in fooling a lot of farm- 
ers who ought to have known better, may have 
won out. But if they did so it will not be for 
long. You can’t foel all the people all the time, 
and the income tax will yet be adopted. 


NSTEAD of asking your banker for a loan to 
hold your cotton for higher prices, ask him for 
this credit to enable you to market your cotton as 
there is a demand for it. This is just what you 
want to do. You don’t gamble or speculate with 
the money. And it will enable the bankers to dis- 
count your paper with the Federal Reserve Banks 
without running afoul of their rules against lend- 
ing money for speculation. Read the article about 
Federal Reserve Banks on page 15 of this issue of 
The Progressive Farmer. 


N ALL the stories of the wonderful successes 

California farmers have achieved through co- 
Speration we find that in every case the farmers 
bind themselves by legal contracts to sell their 
crops through the association for a period of 
years. These contracts have been found essential 
in preventing the speculators from breaking up the 
association, in securing adequate money advances 
on the crops until they are sold, and in* showing to 
the buyers that the association has the goods to de- 
liver and to get them the price must be right. Read 
the story on page 6 of this week’s Progressive 
Farmer of how these contracts work. When you 
go to form your own association remember that 
the California farmers consider their contracts 
essential to success. 


OW that crop prices are lower, it is more im- 

portant than ever before to buy economically 
and to buy only from business houses that can be 
trusted to give good quality.. Don’t buy just the 
first thing that presents itself, but get catalogs, 
price lists, etc., from manufacturers and dealers in 
the things you wish to buy. Then study the special 
advantages or disadvantages of eacl® type or 
brand, and buy the one which best meets your 
special needs. In last week's Progressive Farmer, 
this week’s, and in nearly every other issue you 
will find announcements of bargains that will save 
you money, and offers of catalogs, etc., that will 
help you spend your money wisely. And remem- 
ber, Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaran- 





teed.if you mention our paper whenever you write 
them. 


a am keeping cost data on approximately 200 
farms for a period of seven years the United 
States Department of Agriculture shows that the 
talks of farmers’ profiteering is bosh. The figures 
worked out by farm management experts are as 
follows: 
“Comparatively few of the farmers in the 
groups studied have been making large profits 
during the recent years of comparatively high 
prices. Their average return on investment in- 
creased from about 4 per cent in 1918 to 7 per 
cent in 1919. Most of them are making less 
than $500 cash per year over and above the 
things the farm furnishes toward the family 
living, which, however, constitute a very im- 
portant factor. 


1914 and 1920 Cotton Prices 


VER and over again in the fall of 1914 The 

Progressive Farmer urged farmers not to sell 

cotton at the ridiculous prices then offered. 
The world needed our cotton, as we said, but the 
outbreak of war had so turned things upside down 
that temporarily there was no market. And a man 
who tries to sell when there is no market simply 
gives away his product. 

Sure enough, within a few months the:price of 
cotton advanced more than 50 per cent. 

Almost exactly the same conditions prevail today 
as in 1914. We have virtually had a panic and 
temporarily there is no cotton market. If we sell 
now, we must virtually give our cotton away. Yet 
there is little doubt about it that the worst is over 
and that prices will soon climb back toward nor- 
mal just as they did after the scare of 1914, and as 
they did in the spring of last year. = 


Nevertheless, let us remember that until we or- 
ganize for more effectively regulating cotton sell- 
ing and cotton production, disasters such as those 
of 1914 and 1920 will always be waiting for us 
around the corner. Until we organize effective lo- 
cal and state cotton marketing organizations we 
will every few years, almost as regularly as clock- 
work, run up against a situation such as we have 
had this year. 
ket; and yet a large group of foolish farmers will 
insist on selling anyhow, thereby destroying the 
profits of others as well as themselves. 

The Southern farmer has been long enough the 
helpless fogtball of destiny, kicked about on every 
such occasion, Let us organize not for talk but for 
business so as to master circumstances rather than 
have them master us. 


Cotton Growers Are Ready to Sign Co- 
operative Contracts 


F THE leaders of the several cotton organiza- 
tions, who have been doing good work in edu- 
cating the farmers, fail to take advantage of the 
present frame of mind of the cotton farmers to 
bring to a definite head codperative associations 
within reach of practically every cotton grower, 
and to tie him to that association with a member- 
ship agreement and contract that will bind him to 
sell all of his cotton through the association for a 
period of three years, they are overlooking a 
golden opportunity to crystallize their efforts. 
The farmers are wrought up as they have seldom 
been before about their products. They want ac- 
tion now and not propaganda. Their success in 
cooperative shipping in the past three years has 
given them confidence in themselves and in their 
associations, and they have lost their fear of bind- 
ing their crops to the association by contract. They 
know that only good results come from such ac- 
tion. They will sign contracts to sell their crops 
through the association as readily as they will sign 
pledges to reduce acreage. One is the bedrock of 
successful codperation; the other at best a make- 
shift. One must be observed to the lette.; of the 
observance of the other there is always doubt. 
Acreage reduction is not so important as stable 
prices. When all cotton is sold through associa- 


There will be temporarily no mar-’° 
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tions the chances are that it will be profitable to 
increase production. 

If there will not be time to perfect a selling 
system by the next cotton marketing season, let the 
contracts become operative in 1922, Every cotton 
Organization working for better cotton prices 
should concentrate its efforts in the counties in 
which it is strongest, and coéperating with every 
other available force organize definite binding as- 
sociations with legal contracts. Voluntary action 
at any time is the shoal on which practically all 
former organized effort for the betterment of the 
cotton farmer has been wrecked. The time is 
ripe for a business association on business princi- 
ples. At least 75 per cent of the cotton of 1922 
should be covered by contracts. 


Get the Right View 
and running 


HOUTING “Robbers, cutthroats,” < in 
S:: circles gets us nowhere. There has been a 

tendency toward this in the demoralization 
and uncertainty of the past few weeks of falling 
prices. Many a man felt that the hand of even his 
neighbor was against him, and that he was the 
prey of organized money lenders and speculation. 
But spleen and venom are the poorest of weapons, 

“We’re coming through” is the motto; “Opti- 
mism” the key word. “We have corn, meat and 
good health, and we'll hold our cotton until the 
cows come home. We'll get a decent price for it 
yet. Next year we'll have more corn and more 
meat, and we'll help rush our cotton selling asso- 
ciations to completion so cotton growing will cease 
to be a hit and miss gamble.” This is what the 
clear headed farmers can tell themselves. 

No Moses is needed to lead us out of chaos, 
though one might be very comforting just now. 
Periods like this show us that the strength of the 
farmers is not in one‘man, but is in their independ- 
ence of actual want because they have food in 
abundance on their farms, and that standing to- 
gether opens the way through troublesome situa- 
tions. 


Be a “peptimist”—not a pessimist. Help your 
neighbor stiffen his backbone. We're coming 
through. 


Peanut Growei- in Sight of Success 
HE organizers of the Virginia-North Caro- 
lina Codperative Peanut Exchange report that 
they are now in sight of success. 

This Codperative Peanut Exchange, as already 


" explained in The Progressive Farmer, is an organi- 


zation for marketing peanuts on “the California 
plan.” It cannot start business until growers of at 
least 50 per cent of the peanut crop in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia agree to market their peanuts 
through it for a period of seven years, the selling 
expenses in no case to exceed 5 per cent of the 
resale value of a man’s crop. Each grower agrees 
to take one $50 share of stock, paying $10 down 
and the rest on the first January 1 following 
organization. 

Already 60 per cent of the required production 
has been signed up. This is quite an encouraging 
achievement in itself; and from now until Novem- 


‘ber 20 an intensive canvass will be conducted in 


Virginia to complete the membership there. Then 


from November 20 to December 11 a similar can- 
vass will be made in all North Carolina peanut 
counties. County agents and Extension Service 
leaders in both states are helping vigorously, hav- 
ing full faith in the organization. 


We believe the plan is sound. But suppose there 


is some chance of losing $10. Farmers can never 


expect to find a satisfactory solution of their 
marketing problems without taking some sort of 
risk. And only a coward would prefer to stay in 
bondage just because he must take some risk in 
trying to escape. 

Our peanut farmers, we believe, should take the 
chance. And when they succeed, then our tobacco 
farmers can go ahead in the path the peanut grow~ 
ers have courageously marked out. 
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Working With Other Folks: Sugges- 
tions for November 
By CLARENCE POE 








We Are Sick and Tired of It 


E NOTICE that some of our great financial 

W organizations in their recent meetings are 

very severe in their denunciation of “specu- 
lative hoarding of farm products for higher 
prices.” 

When a merchant or a manufacturer fixes a 
price for his goods which will allow him cost plus 
a reasonable profit and then holds his goods on his 
shelves or in his factory until somebody comes 
along and pays that price, that is only “good 
business”—something entirely to be approved. But 
when a group of farmers tries to do the same 
thing, it is “speculative hoarding” and provokes 
the severest denunciation from business interests 
and financial authorities. 

The merchant or manufacturer who takes steps 
to get a fair price is a good and estimable citizen. 
The farmer who uses the best resources at his 
command to try to protect his wife and children 
and assure them a decent living—he is a vicious 
“hoarder”, a profiteer, and maybe a Bolsheviki! 

Weare sick and tired of all such silly and absurd 
discrimination between the farmer’s rights and the 
rights of other people. Fortunately, farmers’ co- 
éperative marketing “organizations have at last 
been given recognition by our laws, and it is time 
for the farmer to avail himself of their advantages. 
He has the same right to insist on a fair profit 
that other people have. But “a right” doesn’t do a 
man much good unless he exercises it—enforces 
it. The farmer has a right to a better marketing 


system, but the only way to enforce that right is. 


through organization. 


Great Interest in “The California Idea” 
in Marketing 


LL over the South thoughtful farmers and 
A farm leaders are following with keenest in- 

terest our California marketing articles. Ev- 
erywhere we find agricultural leaders talking 
about “the California idea” and discussing ways 
and means of making it fit their crops and condi- 
tions. 

Peanut farmers in North Carolina and Virginia 
are already effecting an organization on the.Cali- 
fornia plan, and Oklahoma cotton farmers are at 
work on the state-wide marketing system of the 
California type. The same thing is true of long 
staple cotton growers in Mississippi and South 
Carolina. From our tobacco growing districts also 
several letters have come to us from leaders who 
believe that because of the limited area in which 
special types of tobacco are grown, it will be com- 
paratively easy for tobacco growers to put “the 
California idea” at work for them. As one of the 
foremost men among our tobacco farmers has 
written us: “We don’t need to organize for indig- 
nation meetings but for business. The California 
plan appeals to me.” 

One of the surest ways of promoting rural co- 
Operation in the South is to preserve our Cali- 
fornia marketing articles and get your neighbors 
to read them. “Indignation meetings” will get us 
nowhere. Organized marketing will. 


Borrowing From Federal Land Banks 


V T E ARE getting numerous inquiries from 


farmers asking how they can borrow money 
on land from the Federal Land Banks. 


As has already been announced in The Progres- 
Sive Farmer, enemies of the Federal Farm Loan law 
sometime ago instituted a suit in the courts to test 
tS constitutionality. The suit first came up for 
hearing about a year ago, but the judges surprised 
everybody by failing to render a decision but ask- 
ing for a reargument. This reargument has just 
been made. A final decision will be announced 
very soon now. That this decision will be favor- 
able is confidently expected, in which case the 
Federal Land Banks will quickly start business 
again, 

It is extremely unfortunate that the Federal 
Land Banks have been out of business and unable 
to help the farmer just in the time of his greatest 
financial need this fall. Congress last spring made 
aN appropriation sufficient to provide loans for all 
farmers whose applications for loans had been 


@Pproved up to March 1 of this year. It is to be 
regretted that our lawmakers did not provide suffi- 


cient funds to take care of all properly approved 
loans until final action by the United States Su- 
preme Court. But anyhow, we believe it will not 
be many weeks until our farmers can again borrow 
from the Federal Land Banks. 


Help Enforce Compulsory School At- 
tendance 


HE other day we got a letter from a farmer 
reader protesting against compulsory attend- 
ance on schools. He needed his children in 
the fields, he said—even the younger ones to whom 
compulsory attendance applies, for the system 
does not affect children in their later teens. Where 
was a man’s “freedom”, he wanted to know, if 
some attendance officer was to tell him what he 
could or could not do with his own children? 


The best answer we can probably give our friend 
is contained in an article by Dr. M. Eugene Street 
published the next day after our subscriber’s letter 
reached us. Said Dr. Street: 


“The greatest asset of any country or section 
of a country is its children. And it is a matter 
of history that the country or section that has 
provided the greatest opportunities for its chil- 
dren, and has taken the greatest interest in 
child welfare has made the greatest progress 
in Wealth and everything else that civilization 
stands for. And it is a fact so plain ‘that the 
wayfaring man, though a fool,’ can see it, that 
the country or section that has neglected the 
education of its children, and has not inter- 
ested itself in child welfare,is poor and illiter- 
ate and backward in everything that civiliza- 
tion prizes highest. 


“The South has given its children a hoe and the 
cotton fields. The balance of the country gave its 
children books and schools. The child with the 
hoe has not done for the progress of the country 
what the child with the book has for his country. 

“The child with the book has made his section of 
our country rich and educated and populous and 
powerful. The child with the hoe has made his 
parents, his uncles, his cousins and his aunts work 
for the balance of the world for half price and by 
this means he has made his own country poor.” 


It is true, of course, that in individual cases’ 


here “and there, compulsory school attendance 
seems to work a hardship, but in the long run it is 
best even for the family to which it seems a tem- 
porary disadvantage. 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY. LIFE: 
“TO A WATER FOWL” 


Ween boy bred in our section ever forgets 








secing the great flocks of wild geese on their 

annual pilgrimage southward? It will soon be 
time for them again—time to look upward from cotton 
picking or corn gathering and grain drilling as their 
strange “honk-honk” is heard overhead. But the poet, 
William Cullen Bryant, heard much more and saw 
much more than the rest of us. In the following poem, 
“To a Water Fowl,” he invests the migratory host with 
a sublime spiritual significance: 


Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 
y solitary way 


Vainly the fowler’s eye ’ 
Might mark hn distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocky billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
e deseri and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin etmenegpess, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end, 
And soon shalt thou find summer home and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou ’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up Oy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
_ And shall not soon depart: 


He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
William Cullen Bryant. 
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“The child with the hoe” has indeed helped keep 
the South poor, Without his labor we should have 
grown smaller cotton and tobacco crops, but the 
price of cotton and tobacco would have gone up 
correspondingly. With our children in school, the 
South would have made just as much money on 
cotton and tobacco as it has made with cheap child 
labor—and would have an educated citizenship to 
boot. In other words, the child carrying a hoe, 
when he ought to have been in school, has carried 
us just far enough toward overproduction to keep 
our crop prices low and our section poor. The Al- 
mighty evidently doesn’t wish to prosper a section 
which will not educate its children. 

Thank God, the opposition to compulsory educa- 
tion among farmers has almost passed away. 
There are few farmers now who want to see their 
own class kept ignorant—which simply means 
keeping their own class weak and poverty stricken, 
the prey of ali other elements in society. If there 
is still opposition to compulsory education in your 
district, try to reason with those opposed to it, 
but insist on strict observance of the law. 


Why Not a Christmas Celebration? 


E HOPE no one will forget the suggestions 
WV mnce on this page last month about the 
value of a family reunion at Thanksgiving. 
We should also like to emphasize now the import- 
ance of making plans early for a Christmas cele- 
bration in connection with every country church 
and Sunday school. Or, if it seems preferable, such 
a celebration may be held at the schoolhouse so as 
to avoid dividing the community along denomi- 
national lines. 
It always takes considerable time to work up an 
effective celebration, and it is none too soon to 
begin discussing the idea. 


Preserve Local and Aevicdtacel History 


HE Progressive Farmer believes in preserving 
local history, especially agricultural history. 
For this reason we are glad to reproduce 
herewith a picture of a monument recently un- 
veiled in York County, Pa., to mark the place 
where the York Imperial apple originated. The 
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—Courtesy Rural New Yorker. 

MONUMENT TO THE YORK IMPERFAL APPLE 
Pennsylvania State Horticultural Society origi- 
nated and carried out the idea of erecting the 
memorial. . 

‘Is there not in your county or community some 
historic site that ought to be recognized and 
marked by the community? Just in so far as we 
recognize and honor worth and merit and achieve- 
ment in the past, just to that extent do we encour- 
age and’ stimulate honorable achievement at the 
present time. Agricultural history especially is 
likely to be ovérlooked by our city folks. Farm- 
ers themselves should be alert to preserve it. 


Favorite Bible Verses 
M: SON, hear the instruction of thy father, 






and forsake not the law of thy mother— 
Proverbs 1:8. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth 
my word and believeth on Him that sent me, hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condem- 
nation; but is passed from death unto life—John 


5:24. 
A Thought for the Week 


HAT is a man born for but to be a Re- 
W icine: a Remaker of what man has made, 

imitating that great Nature which every 
hour repairs herself ?—Emesgon. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by Mrs. W.N. HUTT 

















UNITED FARM WOMEN PRO- 
GRAM 


DECEMBER 20—CHRISTMAS RECIPES 


- 

Record: It Came Upon a Midnight Clear. 

Have home demonstration agent or 
home economics teacher demonstrate 
various kinds of candies, stuffed dates, 
etc., cookies, tarts, etc, 

Discussion: What the club can do for 
the inmates of jail and poorhouse. 

Record: Birthday of a King. 

Refreshments: Bread and butter sand- 
wiches, apple, celery and nut salad. 











Seasonable Suggestions 


REP the windows open these cool 
nights that your blood may be rich 
and red. 


Do induce John to get the kitchen 
floor smooth and free of drafts before 
winter. 


Take a short tramp through the 
woods with the children. Take a lit- 
tle lunch and toast a few marshmal- 
lows on a stick. 


Get a good sausage meat grinder 
before the day you need it. Have 
knives sharp and salt on hand. 

Lemons are expensive now, so get 
all the juice by either,dropping in hot 
water or putting in Fhe hot oven a 
few minutes just before squeezing.- 

Do not throw away the vinegar 
from pickled beets. It can be used 
in salad dressings. Children like hard 
boiled eggs that have been put in this 
vinegar a few hours. 

Pull up all the weeds that have gone 
to seed and burn them. Why lay up 
a crop of weeds for next year when a 
little work now will help keep them 
down? 

An uncooked chowchow is made 
by shredding equal parts of green to- 
matoes and white cabbage, also three 
green hot peppers to each gallon. To 
each gallon add three-fourths cup 
salt, mix well and pack in a stone 
‘jar. Cover with cloth and a board 
well weighted to keep all under the 
brine. Do not begin to eat for a 
month. 

Cool weather and rainy days are 
almost upon us. This means that the 
porch is no longer the family gather- 
ing place. Why not make the living 
room cheerful and different with 
bright curtains, cretonne covered 
cushions, comfo.table chairs, and if 
needed, new shades for the bright 
lights. 


The Woman Voter and Her Age 


NEED a woman tell hér age when 

she registers to vote? has been 
asked by more than one woman. In 
reply to this a prominent judge says 
the following: “It is difficult to un- 
derstand why certain election officials 
should assume a responsibility which 
the law itself does not assume. The 
law is concerned with only one ques- 
tion, relative to the ages of voters, 
and that is to ascertain if the appli- 
cant has reached the age of 21 years. 
Registration books are not kept for 
the purpose of maintaining a record 
of the ages of citizens. They are kept 
for the purpose of determining the 
qualification of the eitizens to vote. 
Only one age-is involved in that ques- 
tion—the age of 21 years. A man 
voter having once established the 
fact that he is 21 years of age, all 
other qualifications having been met, 
could not be hindered from voting by 
all the election officials in the state 
and neither can a woman. If, in giv- 
ing her age, a woman would say that 
she was 22 years old and it should af- 
terwards be learned that she is 62, it 
would not in any way injure her right 
to vote, and she woulg not be accused 


of committing the slightest offense 
against the law, which as we said be- 
fore, cares only whether or not she 
has reached the age of 21. It should 
be clear, even’to the average office 
holders, that prevarication about the 
age of any woman over the age of 21 
is a matter of conscience, but that 
whether or not she is over 21 when 
she votes is a matter of law.” 


How to Choose Wall Paper 


F YOU are going to paper your 

rooms, be sure to select the color 
carefully in relation to daylight ex- 
posure, artificial lighting and the oth- 
er furnishings. Go by the quality and 
quantity of light. As to quality, light 
may be either cold or warm. The 
rays if direct give a cheery result in 
a room; therefore do not make a 
north room more cheerless by cover- 
ing the walls with blue or green. 
Tones of yellow are successful in 
rooms that have only north expos- 
ure. 

If a room is to contain no pictures 
a wall paper of prominent design 
may be safely used, but it must be 
very carefully selected or it will be- 
come tiresome before very long. 
Again, if a room is to contain a 
quantity of furniture against the 
wall and numerous ornaments and 
pictures, choose a plain background; 
soft brown is a safe choice of paper 
for the average room, as against it 
almost any picture appears to ad- 
vantage. Gray is also a good and 
restful color to live with. A happy 
and popular combination is the gray 
wall covering, with white woodwork, 

If there is a ‘scarcity of furniture, 
the walls must be treated differently 
to avoid all possibility of bareness. 
Chairs and tables of the mission 
style appear to advantage against a 
background of burlap or some rough 
textile; while the rarest old ma- 
hogany furniture will lose its charm 
if it is placed in a room with red 
paper. The same can be said of bare 
white walls. 

Large pictures in the living room 
should not be hung too high. As a 
rule the lower edge of a very large 
picture should be abput fowr feet and 
a half from the floor; of a medium 


sized picture about five feet from the. 


floor. Small pictures hung be- 
tween the larger ones may be five 
feet from the floor, and the spaces 
at either side of the smaller pictures 
should be equal. Sometimes a small 
picture may be hung exactly below a 
larger one, and in this case the larg- 
er one will be lifted a trifle. A. M. 


Mocking Mary 


NY number of girls can play the 

game of Mocking Mary. 

Place in a circle as many chairs, 
fess two, as there are players; then 
set another chair in the center of the 
circle. 

Turn the backs of the chairs to- 
wards the center and leave sufficient 
space between every two chairs to al- 
low a person to pass. 

Choose one girl to direct the game 
and one to represent Mary, 

The director stands, the others sit; 
‘Mary occupies the chair jn the center 
of the circle. 

Mary must not speak, but she may 


laugh, cry, or make other sounds. 


The director must watch Mary closely 
and tell the ‘other players, who of 
course have their backs turned, just 
what she is doing; then the players 
must imitate Mary in everything. 
For example, if Mary laughs, the 
director calls:. “Mary laughs,” and 
all the other must laugh with her. 
Of course there are any number of 


things that Mary may do. She may 
weep, cough, sneeze, whistle, sing, go 
through different kinds of motions 
such as brushing her hair or clothes, 
washing her face, throwing a ball, etc. 
And the others must follow her ex- 
ample. The director is the only player 
who may speak. 
» Whén Mary has done everything 
she leaves her chair, passes out of 
the circle and runs round the others, 
who immediately jump up and fol- 
low her. When she sits down _all 
others sit down except the one who 
failed to get a seat. She must be 
“Mary” for the next round of the 
game. 

MRS. IDA 

King City, Mo. 


M. KIER 


Editorial comment.—Another good 
way is to let the players face the 
center of the circle and put Mary, 
behind a screen. It is great fun to 
see what others are doing, as they, 
cannot do when their backs are 
turned to each other, 





TRUE GREATNESS 


HE world calls thee great—thou 
fool! 
When all that thou hast done is 
To play the game according to the 
rule, 
Great statesman, great scholar, 
great inventor, great soldier— 
Great Scott! 
Here is one the world knows not: 
But she is great, 
This gentle little mother 
Whose hands are hard, skin wrinkled, 


From ‘working for another. 
—Henry Flury. 











Suggestions for the Dressmaker 


WHEN the machine gets gummy, 

give it a good cleaning. If you 
are anything of a mechanic, take 
off the end piece, by removing four 
screws. Set the machine top in a 
galvanized iron tub and pour kero- 
sene in and through it. Let stand 
all night. Next day turn the wheel 
while the machine top is still in the 
liquid. This loosens the gum. Wipe 
perfectly clean any part you can reach 
with a soft clean cloth on a small 
stick, Let drain, replace on stéhdard, 
screw back the slate and oil well 
with sewing machine oil, not cylinder 
oil. Repeat this twice a year. 

: * * * 

If you make a suit at home, send 
it to the city tailer to press before 
you put in the lining. It is worth 
the price. 

* * * 

A sleeve board and a skirt board 
well padded, are useful. A broom 
handle well padded is of help for 
pressing seams without marking the 
surrounding cloth. A sheet under the 
machine catches ravelings and pins. 
It can be shaken, folded around the 
base of the machine or brought up 
over the top and caught with a pin. 

* * * 

To shrink cotton or linen fold, lay 
in water an hour or more, remove 
but do not wring, hang on line evenly, 
iron with the warp and woof but not 
zig zag. 
© *x* * * 

To sponge woolen cloth to prevent 
shrinking or water spots, cover a 
large table with soft padding firmly 
pinned, Place material, face down, 
on it, cover with a wet cloth and 
press with a fairly hot iron until 
nearly dry. Cover with another cloth 
and iron until dry. Fold carefully. 


Astonishing Facts About Tobacco 


TOBACCO is frequently mentioned 

in letters from correspondents but 
lack of definite information concern- 
ing the effects of tobacco has kept us 
silent. Anything we may say is not 
likely to cause the smoker to stop, 
but these facts may make a young 
man pause and think before he lets 
such a tenacious habit fasten itself 
upon him: 

Insurance companies estimate one- 
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third of all loss by fire to be due to 
carelessness of smokers. 


Our annual tobacco expense would 
build four Panama c@gnals. 

A leech is instantly killed by suck- 
ing the blood of an habitual smoker, 

One and one-half million acres of 
American land that could raise foods 
are used to cultivate tobacco. 

Our tobacco bill is twice what it 
costs to maintain the United States 
government, 

_ Babies have been killed by breath- 
ing the tobacco smoke with which a 
smoker filled an unventilated room. 

~ Clark College honors were granted 
in athletics and scholarships to smok- 


ers and non-smokers in thé ratio of 
16 to 58. 


Scientific experiments at Ann Arbor 
found 24 to 44 per cent less work done 
by muscle during the smoking of a 
cigar. 

The ratio of the number of cases of 
color blindness in men to that of 
women is 50 to 1. Oculists say this is 
due to tobacco. 


At Columbia University 10 per cent 
of smokers failed to pass an examina- 
tion in which 4 per cent of the non- 
smokers failed. 

Six Canadian insurance companies 
find the mortality rate of smokers to 
increase in about the same proportion 
as that of drinkers. 

The new slogan of the Anglo- 
American Tobacco Company is: “A 
cigarette in the mouth of evéry man, 
woman and child in China.” 

The Indians used to poison their 
arrows by dipping them in nicotine, 
thereby causing convulsions and often 
death from arrow wounds. 

During nine years’ study of 
students at Yale, it was found that 
lung capacity of non-smokers devel- 
oped 77 per cent more than that of 
the smokers. 


Statistics give the ratio of the num- 
ber of smoking students having poor 
memory to those having poor mem- 
ory who do not smoke as 38 to 1; lack 
of will power, 32 to 1. 

The results of tryouts for football 
squads in a number of American col- 
leges, selected at random, showed 33 
per cent of tobacco users and 66 per 
cent of non-users. 

In the classification of Yale stu- 
dents by grades, tobacco was used by 
25 per cent of the class having the 
highest grades, 48 per cent of the 
second, 70 per cent of the third, and 
85 per cent of the fourth, 

“Tobacco does much to undermine 
success, It is the entering wedge of 
two lines of dissipation, either of 
which may defeat. The first line is 
the dissipation of money for things 
unnecessary. The second is that of 
sense gratification.”—Dr. W. S. Hall, 
Professor of Physiology, Northwest- 
ern University Medical School. 


“Medical inspectors of schools over 
which I have jurisdiction were as- 
signed to make physical examinations 
of the young men who were members 
of the baseball and football teams; 
they also examined the young women 
of basketball teams. All the young 
women passed a’ successful examina- 
tion, but many of the young men were 
rejected. With one exception those 
rejected were addicted to smoking.”— 
Prof. W. L. Bodine, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Chicago. 


“Tobacco does not aid digestion, 
prevent lean people from getting too 
lean, nor stout people from getting 
stouter. It does not preserve the 
teeth, does not cure asthma, indiges- 
tion or any other disease. It does not 
do any of the beneficent things it is 
popularly believed to do. But we 
positively know that it causes heart 
disease, disease of the nerves and mu- 
cous membrane, and that it dimin- 
ishes the possibilities of recovery 
from any disease.”--Dr. Matthew — 
Woods, Philadelphia. 
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3378—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in 5 sizes: 2, 4, 5, 

6, and 8 years. A 4-year size will require 

3% yards of 27-inch material. 

3391—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 

and 10 years. A 6-year size will require 

3% yards of 27-inch material. 
Price of each Pattern 15 cents. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


] Two Patterns if ordered at one time, 25 cents. 
Ten days required to fill orders. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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3393—Child’s Dress—Cut in 5 sizes: 6 
months, 1, 2, 3,,and 4 years. If will re- 
quire 2% yards of 27-inch material for a 
2-year size. 

3396—Child’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 
and 8 years. A 6-year size will require 34 
yards of 27-inch material. 








The More We Read, the More the’ 
Reading Spirit Is Cultivated 


NCE the reading habit in the 

home is formed it is never for- 
gotten. Like everything else love of 
reading has to be cultivated. The 
more we read the more we want to 
read and the better literature we 
choose. 


I read everything that I think will 
benefit me. I read good clean maga- 
zines, newspapers and books, books, 
books. I don’t read trash and: do 
not want it in my home, 


I think every child should have a 
library started at a very early age. 
My little boy of six is like his moth- 
er, a bookworm. I read to him al- 
most‘every night after supper. Some- 
times I read an hour or two to him 
and then put him to bed and read a 
long time myself. The child himself 
reads the little easy books. 


When he was but two years old I 
could read Mother Goose rhymes and 
such books to him and tell him pretty 
little stories and he enjoyed it and 
would plead for stories and reading 
each day. 


One of the best books I ever read 
was entitled “White Hyacinths,” pub- 
lished by The Roy Crofters, East 
Aurora, Erie, N. Y. This is one of 
Elbert Hubbard’s first writings. 


“Ben Hur” by Gen. Lew Wallace, 
‘The Life Everiasting,” and “Corporal 
- Cameron” by Ralph Connor, and “The 
Rosary” by Florence L. Barclay are 
all fine books. Then there are many 
fine books for young people by 
Louisa M. Alcott. I wish every reader 
would order “Little Women,” “Little 
Men,” and “Jo’s Boys.” They cost 
$1.35 each, I believe, but I would not 
take $10 apiece for mine and do with- 
out. 

MRS. DESSA MOON. 


Definite Things Each Woman Can 
Do for Education 


TBE best way to promote a spirit of 

appreciation for education is to 
show an interest yourself; When you 
are with your friends, instead of dis- 
cussing. styles, movies, and, the 
weather, talk of education, its value 
to the coming generation, its benefit 
‘to the neighborhood. Let it be known 
that you think it the duty of every 
citizen to be interested in, and take 
part in all educational enterprises. 
Women can and should do this much 
to forward it, 


Women can see that their children 
are at school on time each morning; 
that they go neat and clean; that they 
have sufficient lunches and books, 
and that they have help, if needed, in 
Preparing some of their lessons at 
home. 

They can teach their children to re- 
spect and love their teachers, and 
work with them instead of against 
them. They can visit the schcol and 
€ncourage the teachers in their work, 





and treat them as though they were 
human beings instead of machines. 

Encourage the children to carry 
them flowers, or some nice fruit, 
when you have it. If they give an 
entertainment for the piano fund, or 
the school library, help them. Bake 
a pie and give it to be sold at the pie 
supper. Give a chicken to the chicken 
supper, sell cream and candies for 
them at the ice cream supper. Give 
a hen and a dozen eggs to the piano 
fund. This is the way we made the 
first payment on our school pianos 
Each woman gave a hen, each pupil 
one dozen eggs and thus they met the 
payment. 

One school had no library; they 
had a chicken supper, the women of 
the community each gave a chicken, 
they also had a dozen pies given, one 


woman donated a large basket of 
fruit. All were sold and proceeds 
given to the library fund. Chicken 


was made into sandwiches which sold 
at five and ten cents each, Pies were 
auctioned off, and sold to tke highest 
bidders. 

They had a nice social time and 
took in more than enough money to 
pay for the first lot of books.- Most 
important of all, the women of the 
neighborhood showed by their kind- 
ness and liberality, a spirit of appre- 
ciation for education. They are going 
to give a play later and charge a 
small admission fee, the proceeds of 
which are also to go to the library 
fund. There are many ways women 
can help in forwarding education in 
their neighborhood. : 

MRS. R. L. BROWN. 


What One Woman Did 


Two years ago we moved into this 

community from a town near here. 
On atfending Sunday school and 
church regularly, I soon found that 
our young people needed encourage- 
ment in getting an education. 

Thinking the time for codperation 
was here, I began by organizing the 
girls into a society known as the 
“Girls’ Auxiliary.” They soon became 
very much interested. Very soon our 
educational literature was presented 
and with it our mountain schools 
were studied, giving stories of many 
poor girls, who had secured educ4- 
tions. They soon showed the spirit of 
appreciation for an education. 

The young men were managed the 
same way as the girls. I tried to use 
any literature that would give them 
higher ideals, broader visions of the 
things in this great world. As a re- 
sult, four of our girls are now in high 
school and college. 
are planning, as soon as crops are 
gathered, to be off to school. 


A fine graded, consolidated school 
building is near completion. There 
will be three teachers where formerly 
there was but one. Woman can, and 
must push forward in this great 
movement. She cannot afford not to. 

MRS. W. M. WALKER. 


The young men f 


This ten-day test costs nothing. To 
millions it has brought a new era in 
teeth cleaning. This is to urge that 
you try this method. Then let your 
own teeth show you what it means 
to you and yours, 


To fight the film 


The object is to fight the film which 
causes most tooth troubles. Film is 
that viscous coat you feel. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
The old methods of brushing do not 
end it. So, despite all care, tooth 
troubles have been constantly in- 
creasing. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. And nearly all teeth 
brushed in old ways are coated more 
or less. 


One ingredient in Pepsodent is pep- 
sin. Another multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva to digest starch 
deposits that cling. The alkalinity of 
the saliva is multiplied also. That 
to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 

Two factors directly attack the 
film. One of them keeps teeth so 
highly polished that- film cannot 
easily adhere. 


With every application, Pepsodent 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other mod- 
ern requisites. Now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by all druggists 
in large tubes. 





Make This Test 


See how teeth glisten then 


Film is the basis of tartar. Tt holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, dre the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. And that disease has be- 
come alarming in extent. 


A daily*combatant 


Dental science has now found ways 
to daily combat this film. For five 
years the methods have been carefully 
watched and proved. Now leading 
dentists everywhere advise them. 


These methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. Millions 
now know it and employ it. Wher- 
ever you look the results are seen in 
glistening teeth today. 


Acts in five ways 


combats the teeth’s great enemies in 
new and efficient ways. To millions 
it is bringing cleaner, safer, whiter 
teeth. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

This test will be a revelation. Make 
it now.: Cut out the coupon so y 
won't forget. : 





10-Day Tube Free ” 











THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 66 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill: 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


















Highest quality— 
Sold by weight 







uneq service. Sold 
below regular brands. 
















Galhoun, S.C 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Prick 





Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 
farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


zed Sheets 
r 


ee acl 
cading metal merchants. Lo ig cis Roalag 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 













































WHAT you 
wae het aking 


lose 
failure 
baking 


costs—it has to be paid for. 


Calumet Baking Powder 
will save you all of that. Be- 


cause w 
no failur 


you use it—there are 
no losses. Every bak- 


ing is sweet and palatable—and 
stays moist, tender and delicious to 


the last tasty bite. 
That’si a bis 


that isn’t all. 


saving—but 
ou save when 


you buy Calumet and you save 


when you use it. 


Itisreasonable in cost and 
possesses more than the or- 


dinary leavening strength. You 
less and use less, You get the fea 


in purity, dependability and whole- 
someness, 


In every way— it is the best 
way to keep down bakingcosts. That 
is what has made it the world’s big- 
gest selling baking powder—haskept 
it the favorite of millions of house- 
wives for more than thirty years, 


cipe 
¥, cup of butter, 
14% cups granu- 
lated sugar, 214 
cups flour, 1 cup 
water, 2 level 
teaspoons Calu- 
met Baking 
Powder, 1 tea- 


Good wholesome bakings can be spoon lemon, 





made only of good materials, no 
other way, so use only good baking 


powd 





Then mix in 
way. 


yolks of 9 come. 





HOGS MAKE $120 
PER ACRE 


You can make — and beef 
at less cost with year around 
pastures and home-grown con- 
centrates raised along the 


the south’ newest groat railway> 
One acre of peanuts equéis 
60 bu. corn. An acre of 
sweet potatoes equals 100 bu, 
corn—makes $120 worth of 
{,m@ pork. Truckers and _ fruit 
wa growers net $500 or more per 
acre. For information write 


J. M. Jones, Gen. Dev. Agt., 
OARD AIR NE, 











EARN A PUREBRED PIG 
Quick Way 
15 subscriptions to The Progressive 


Farmer, together with a cash remit- 
tance of $10. 


You Can Turn Purebred Hogs 


into ready money any time of the 
year. Can you do this with cotton? 
Then let us help you to earn at least 
one, if not a pair, of our purebred 
registered pigs; and start now rais- 
ing purebred hogs for the market. 
Fill out coupon below and mail today. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Gentlemen:—I wish to earn one of 
your purebred pigs. Please send me 
necessary supplies together with full 
particulars by return mail. 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 











Apply a few drops: of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If your Postoffice or Route number 
has been changed, or if you have moved, 





‘| don’t depend on the Postmaster to notify 


us. Send us a card at once, giving both 
your old and new address, and we will 











get your new address on the list 
promptly. - 





Questions and Answers 


HAT is the best material of which 
to make trousers for a school boy 
of the “rough age?” If I had to 
choose one material, it would be 
corduroy. 
a ar 

“Does a French woman who has 
married an American citizen, remain 
an American after his death?” A 
foreign born woman who marries an 
American thus becoming a citizen 
herself, may retain her American 
citizenship after the death of her 
husband. This is a matter of election 
on her part. 

* * * 

“Rusty meat,—how can one remedy 
it.” As far as I can read or hear, 
there is no remedy. Prevent it by 
using brine, by smoking and by dip- 
ping in water, drying and rubbing in 
fresh salt as soon as it starts. 

* * & 


“A friend threw a pinch of sugar on 
the roast. Why did she do it?” A 
pinch of sugar added to a roast or 
to gravy adds to its flavor. The reason 
we do not recommend ft is because 
it is vgry bad if used with an indelicate 
hand. ree 


A sour cream salad dressing is 
wanted. One cup cream, 4 teaspoon 
each of salt, paprika and mustard. 
Beat all together until firm. This is 
especially good with ‘mixed vege- 
tables. _ ak 


— 

How to can okra. Plunge in boiling 
water 1% minutes, drain, plunge in 
cold water, drain, put in bottles, add 
1 teaspoon salt to pint, and cook in 
water bath two hours. If okra is old, 
use three-day method an hour each 
day. Okra is good alone, with to- 
matoes or with tomatoes and corn. 

* * * 

“How can I freshen up the plain 
wash gingham of my little girl of 
seven?” Dainty white collars and 
cuffs are easy to make, wash, baste 
on, and remove. One can have many 
of them. Single thickness of lawn, 
net or dainty gingham are pretty, 
especially if edged with little ruffles 


or lace. x * * 


“I have a roll of silk velvet that 


simply will not steam up and look] 


fresh. What else can I do?” If you 
have tried to raise the pile by steam 
without avail, why not turn it all 
into panne velvet. To do this, lay 
the velvet on a broad, padded board, 
run a large wet sponge or cloth 
quickly over it and iron in one di- 
rection with a hot iron, 
* * x 

“What should a parent read to be- 
come well educated?” Do you know 
the Government Reading Course? It 
is a list of books selected by the 
United States Bureau of education. 
Write for Reading Course No. 3. 
Another good list of thirty books of 
great fiction that have stood the test 
of years can be obtained by asking 
the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., for Read- 
ing Course No. 6. 

oa 

“What harm could my kad tonsils 
do to me besides make my throat 
sore?” Inflamed tonsils produce .and 
keep up anemia, invite colds and many 
other ailments. The pus and other 
substances absorbed from chronically 


inflamed ‘tonsils cause rheumatism,’ 


neuritis, neuralgia, goiters, heart 
symptoms, indigestion and, like in- 
fected teeth, other ills too numerous 
to mention. * * * 

“Records are useless for teaching 
children for they are so aimless”, 
complains one mother. I wonder if 
this little mother knows about the 
“Bubble Books.” There are twelve of 
them, each containing three records 
and much reading. In the first ones, 
words and music are simple, sweet 
and clear. As they progress words 
and music become more difficult. Each 
book is $1.50 and makes a wonderful 
gift. These books should be obtained 
from anyone who sells talking machine 
records. 
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HEN your waists, blouses, 

stockings, lingerie, boudoir 

caps, and other dainty 
things lose their charm by faded 
appearance, just wash them with 
Aladdin Dye Soap. The origi- 
nal color will be restoredor anew 
dainty color if you prefer. Fif- 
teen new and fashionable shades 
to choose from. 

Colored handkerchiefs are all 
the rage—color yours with Alad- 
din Dye Soap, 

Have your stockings to match 
your Slippers, or your slippers to 
match your gown. All can be 
colored the color you want them 
with Aladdin Dye Soap. 

‘ Add the charm of color to 
scarfs, throws, curtains, draper- 
ies, etc. with 


je 
Soup 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 


Chicago Toronto London Paris 


Use Dandelion 
Butter Color 


Add a half-tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of winter 
cream and out of 
your churn comes 
butter of golden. 
June shade to 
bring you top 
prices, 


DAN DELION 


Butter Color 


All stores sell 35- 
cent bottles, each 
sufficient to keep 
that rich, “‘Gold- 
en Shade” in your 
butter all the year 
round, Standard 
Butter Color for 50 years. Purely 
vegetable. Meets all food laws, State 
and National.” Used by all large 
creameries. Will not color the but- 
termilk. Tasteless. 

WELLS & RICHARDSON CoO., 














Burlington, Vt. 
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The little matter of 
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0 will bring 
the Pathfinder eight yh on trial is ; 


Pathfinder 1s an illustrated weekly, pub- 


lished at the Nation’s center, for all the @ 


Nation; an independent home 


. x 

a Dime 22 see 
an 3 18 ; now 

year. This paper fills the bill with- ~ 





Will bring trirso: i seosts 
but $1 a year, 
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5p or money, this is your means. ~ 


2 ’ 
‘ou Want a paper in your home ~ 
Nations which ts sincere, reliable, entertain= 
ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder 1 Be. 


If you would appreciate & Da= 
Ser which, ats everyth clearly, 
strongly, briefly—here i 


Capita 
ae eee pa 
THE PATHFINDER, 1064 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. 
LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 
Write at once. 
The Progressive Farmer Company 
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[. OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


} Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 


crop. 

















PROGRAM FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CLUBS 


NOVEMBER 15—THANKSGIVING: 
SCHOOL LUNCHES 

Song: Merrily, Merrily, Merrily. 
Answer roll call with what you consider 
the greatest thing you have to be thank- 
ul for. 

Speaker: The president of the club. 
Why Our Club Has Cause to Be Thankful, 
After the talk, see who can write the 
best suggestiéns for a school lunch, such 
as one might be grateful for. 

Recitation: Thanksgiving Day. 

Song: Carry Me Bask to Old Virginny. 
Refreshments: Brownies and apples. 











Learning From Experience 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
Y FATHER once told me never 
to stick my tongue to a piece of 
cold frosty iron as it would stick. I 
felt that I knew better than that. So 
] took the first opportunity to prove 
it. 
One cold frosty morning I slipped 
out to the wood pile, stooped down 
and gave the ax a fair trial. But Lo! 


- and behold, I could not get loose, and 


I could not call anyone for my whole 
tongue was lolled out as far as it 
would reach. 

There was but one thing for me to 
do, take the ax in the house and 
face the music- The whole family was 
shocked but not as bad as I was. I 
tried to warm it by the fire but it 
was too slow work, so mother got 
some warm water and poured on it 
which thawed it loose. That has 
cured me of being wiser than my eld- 
ers, SAMMY HELMS. 

Matthews, N. C. 


Our Tobacco Crop 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
y AST spring papa gave brother and 
me land to grow us a tobacco 
As papa had more plants than 
he needed for his own use he gave us 
plants to set our patch. 

With papa helping some, brother 
plowed the ground until it was loose 
and mellow. 

We used both potash and acid phos- 
phate. We made hills deep enough 
for good sized plants. We made the 
hills about two feet apart. ‘We wa- 
tered it once a day for four or five 
days and the plants began to grow at 
once. 

We hoed them out in a week or ten 
days, being careful not to break any 
little roots. We hoed our tobacco 
once every week until time to begin 
topping and worming. 

As the tobacco would get ripe we 
would cut and hang it. We have a 
large building to hang our tobacco 
where the sun can shine on the 
ground and be reflected on the tobac- 
co. AMY M. HENDERSON. 

Gneiss, N. C. 


An Intelligent Pet 


] HAVE a parrot. 

sense of a human being. It talks, 
sings and whistles. I keep it in a 
large cage for it will bite strangers, 
and sometimes it tries to bite me. The 
woman I got it from had owned it for 
thirty years and she seldom let it out 
of the cage for if she did it was sure 
to bite some one, yet it is a very in- 
telligent, entertaining bird. 

The other day her perch fell down 
and she tried for hours to put it up 
again. At length she took the perch 
in the middle with one foot and 
climbed up to the place by catching to 
the wires of the cage with her bill 
and the other foot. When she had it 
m Place she hopped up on it and said, 
‘What do you know about that?” 

SADIE BANDY. 
Jacksonville, Ark. 


It almost has the- 


SAM HILL ‘AND HIS DADDY 


XII1.—Sam Learns to Kill Corn Wee- 
vils 


“TATHER,” said Sam Hill, “I was 

looking at my seed corn a little 
while ago and I saw a small butterfly 
sitting on one of the ears. It can’t 
hurt the corn, can it?” * 

“That isn’t a butterfly, Sam,” an- 
swered Mr.-Hill. “That is a moth and 
is sometimes called the ‘fly weevil.’ It 
does lots of damage to corn and if it 
gets bad it may ruin your corn for 
seed. I'll go look at it so as to be 
sure, and if it is what I think, we'll 
have to arrange to kill them.” 

Sam and Mr. Hill went to the barn 
where Sam’s corn was tied in strings 
and hanging from a wire stretched 
across the loft. Mr. Hill shook a 
string of the corn and when he did so 
a small moth, about half an inch 
across its wings, flew off in a quick, 
jerky way. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hill, “that’s what 
is called the ‘fly weevil.” We must 
kill them right away or they will lay 
eggs on your corn and soon there will 
be enough of them to eat the inside 
out of lots of the grains.” 

“How are you going to kill them?” 
asked Sam, who was always very 
anxious when he thought his seed 
might be damaged. 

“We'll_give them a dose of ‘high 
life,’” answered Mr. Hill. “It’s real 
name is carbon disulphide, and it 
has a horrible odor. It changes into a 
gas very quickly if not kept in tight 
stoppered bottles or cans. This gas 
soon kills such insects as this moth, 
if they are made to breathe it. You 
go to the drug store in town and ask 
for a small can of ‘high life,’ and 
while you are gone I'll get the corn 
ready so we can get rid of these wee- 
vils right away.” . 

When Sam returned, he found Mr. 
Hill had put the corn into a tight box, 
with a good cover. He also had put 
a shallow pan on top of the corn. 

“What is that pan for?” asked Sam. 

“We'll pour this ‘high life’ into the 
pan, as it will change to gas more 
quickly in a flat pan or dish than if 
left in this can. The ga’s of this ‘high 
life’ is heavier than air and settles 
down toward the bottom of the box 
and will smother any insects that are 
on the corn if we will keep the gas in 
the box for several hours.” 

While Mr. Hill was explaining these 
points to Sam, he opened the can of 
“high life.” When he did so Sam 
could see some of the gas boik out of 
the can and slowly settle down the 
sides. 

“Whew! That smells awful!” ex- 
claimed Sam as he got a whiff of the 
gas. “It ought to kill anything. Won’t 
it kill the corn too?” 

“No,” said Mr. Hill, “It will evapor- 
ate off in the air as soon as we take 
the top off the box and does not hurt 
the corn at all.” 

He poured the “high life” into the 
pan, quickly covered the box and 
threw an old blanket over the top to 
keep the wind from blowing in 
through the cracks. 

“Now,” said he, “we'll let it stay 
that way till tomorrow. Don’t come 
near the box with a light or lantern 
for this gas will explode like gasoline 
and is very dangerous.” 

“Now, Sam,” said Mr. Hill, “this 
weevil has a very interesting history 
in changing from the egg to the moth 
you saw awhile ago. I don’t remem- 
ber all the details, so I would suggest 


you write our experiment station and ]. 


ask them to tell you its life history.” 


“Ti write tonight,” said Sam, “for 
I’m sure it will be very interesting.” 
I. O. SCHAUB. 











The Walks of Life 
Are the Test of Shoes 


It takes real leather and real shoemaking 
to make real shoes— 

A century of centuries of shoemaking has dis- 
covered no perfect substitute for leather. 
Leather hag stood the test and triumphed over 
the experiments of ten thousand years. 

- The real progress of shoemaking has gone into 
making better shoes out of better leather. 


4 ‘‘Star Brand Shoes Are Better’’ 
The great all-leather line built by 


~ ROBERTS, JOHNSON § RAND 


* 
manuractuacrs Branch of international sT.Lovuls 
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The Choice of Dainty Women 


The woman who uses Ivory Soap applies her 
personal standards of cleanliness to everything 
about her home. Nothing less than this mild, 
pure, white soap which she prefers for her own 
radiant skin is good enough for her fine linens, 
flawless silver, fragile china and sparkling glass. 


Ivory Soap is unusual in that it cleans all these 
things perfectly and safely. It does this because 
it is the highest grade soap that can be made—as 
harmless as soft, clear rain water. 


IVORY SOAP EB 994% PURE 


¥ proats |i. 
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“Hey Tom!” 


D2 you remember when Tom 
Sawyer went swimming and 
had everything hidden so carefully, 
so that Aunt Polly couldn’t find 
out?— 

Aunt Polly had sewed up his shirt 
that morning. But Tom had care- 
fully re-sewed it, so he thought he 
was safe. But alack and alas, he 
used black instead of white. 

Once more you Will laugh with 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn—but 
you will want to cry as you laugh. 
For behind the joy of youth is the re- 
ality of life—the pena. =A sy did 
not see when you were a bo 


MARK TWAIN 


12 Volumes At a Low Price 
REX BEACH—Free \2?s. 





Rex Beach is the most popular writer of 
thrilling stories living today. He is the man 
who knows as no other the big outdoors 
that is the Klondike. 

Plenty of humor—plenty of scrapping—big, 
rawboned men who can whip their weight 
in wildcats—the women these men fight for 
and die for—all these you wil find in Rex 
Beach’s vivid, human novels. 


Only a Few Sets Free! 7 


Rex Beach now costs you $2.00 for 7%, , 


we have made a special edition. ‘As / 


Brothers, 


lasts, you can have 5 volumes—$10.00 
worth of books—absolutely free. 
Rex Beach has sacrificed much of 

his royalty so that we can do this 

on one edition. If youare prompt / = ,Pound in 
you can get your set free. If in 
you are too late we will return 4 — yhind'in vod cioth free 
the coupon—But don’t wait. / 

Send coupon for both sets 
for examination. Sendno / 
money—justthecoupon , 
—Send it at once. r Name...... 
HARPER & BROS, 4 Address........6.00.0000000s 
Est.1817, New York. 

Jf Occupation 


umes, 


e 


return them at your ex 
pense; other wise I 


and $2 a month for 14 months 








each volume in the book store, but / 1-6-2 


Harper & 
long as this small special edition ,  217,frankim 


Breed me, all 


a set of Mark 
Twain in 12 vol- 
lustrated, 
bound in handsome 
stamped 
gold, and Rex 
5 volumes, 


If not satisfactory, I will 


will 
send you $1.50 within 5 days 
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Good! from 
the first drop 
to the last 
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Also Maxwell House Tea 


CHEEK-NEAL COFFEE CO., Kastvitte, Houston, JacKsowviite RichMONd 
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Farmers’ Business and Mar- 
kets Outlook 


indexes, those pecular thermome- 

ters used to measure the cost of liv- 
ing and general price trends, have de- 
clined sharply during the last few 
months, Dun’s “Review” reports that 
last week was the twenty-fourth con- 
secutive one which a preponderance of 
wholesale commodities showed de- 
clines rather than advances. The ratio 
was 99 declines to 14 advances last 


GS ince of the Times.—Al] the price 


week. It is said that approximately 
250 commodities have now been 
marked down in the _ price-cutting 


movement. The British and Canadian 
indexes are declining as well as those 
in the United States so that the ten- 
dency is world-wide 


Since wage reductions usually trail 
behind price declines, it is suggestive 
of our preSent business position that 
wages have been reduced in a few in- 
stances, mostly in cotton and woolen 
mills where it was a choice between 
mill shut-downs and accepting lower 
wages. These have run from 10 per 
cent to as high as 25 per cent in a few 
Southern mills. The volume of em- 
ployment in New York industries has 
declined about 7 per cent during the 
past 6 months, amounting to about 
100,000 persons. In the Middle West 
reports show even greater declines 
in employment. This means a reversal 
of the trend of labor to the industrial 
centers which presently should re- 
lieve the farm labor problem. 

Cotton Market Turns.—The cotton 
market has finally an upward 
slant after a decline probably the most 
severe that the commodity has ever 
The advance runs from $5 to $10 
a bale at most points. An approach 
to settlement of the British coal 
strike, an increase in exports, a better 
demand for cotton goods, absence of 
announcements of less favorable 
weather, and. concerted efforts by 
bankers and manufacturers to help in 
marketing the crop at a fair price 
were some of the constructive factors 


taken 


seen. 


Many of the cotton mills are run- 
ning upon reduced schedules and some 
have closed indefinitely. The output 
at New Bedford is estimated to be 
only 20 per cent of normal, The re- 
cent reductions in ptices of cotton 
goods of various kinds have stimu- 
lated buying to a slight extent, as 
consumers desire to purchase at the 
new scale. In the case of bleached 
muslins agents expressed surprise at 
the vigorous buying, the goods mov- 
ing much better than was, expected 
when the new prices were made. 
Favorable terms, such as offers of 
goods for immediate delivery with 
four months to pay, also increased 
buying interest to some extent 


Notwithstanding the fact that Great 
Britain was troubled with the rail- 
road strike, spot cotton was purchased 
for export to Liverpool and Japanese 
buyers were active in the market 
The latter country is said to have only 
a very small supply of cotton on hand 
at the present time. 


At the meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association last. week plans 
were started to form an export cor- 
poration under the Edge law with a 
capital of a $100,000,000, which would 


aid in the export of cotton along 
with other commodities Souther: 
bankers also were active in the 


formation of an organization with a 


capital of $12,000,000 for the export 
of cotton only. Funds are to be 
raised in proportion to the cot- 
ton prqduction of each state at 


the rate.of one dollar for each bale 
of cotton. Only half of this is to be 
collected at once, but since the Edge 
Act enables such a company to fi- 
nance exports to the extent of ten 
times its capital this company could 
handle $60,000,000 worth of cotton. 
Germany is anxious to buy 2,000,000 


bales of the lower grades of cotton 
which are a drug upon the market at 
the present time, but she must have 
some time in which to make payment 
Some of the other favorable develop 
ments in which certain interests were 
active include the request of the 
South Carolina manufacturers to farm- 
ers to hold their cotton for 30 cents: 
the announcement of the Dallas 
Federal Reserve officials that the 
banks would give extended time on 
cotton loans; and a conspicuous ad 
vertisement by New Orleans cotton 
merchants to_the effect that the funda- 
mental conditions surrounding the 
cotton market are absolutely sound. 


It is not yet clear what the effect of 


the recent wage reductions will be 
upon the buyers of cotton goods 
Further declines in cotton goods 


prices may be expected by them and 
they will wait until all danger of 
further shrinkage in values is past 
The readjustment of the market has 
been a tremendous shock and has 
created a great deal of friction 
through cancellation of orders, and 
some time will be required to smooth 
these conditions over. No _ buying 
furore in the goods trade is likely to 
take place for some time, and in the 
absence of large purchases for for- 
ward delivery manufacturers are un 
likely to enter the cotton market with 
buying orders in any extensive way 

The ginning report which has been 
issued shows a a of 5,712,057 bales 
ginned to October 18, compared with 
4.929.000 bales in 1919, 6,811,000 in 1918 
5,574,000 in 1917, 7,303,000 in 1916 and 
5,709,000 in 1915, With the exception of 
last year the ginning this year repre 
sents the smallest total in the last six 
years. Texas has ginned three-fourths 
of her crop and most of it has been 
rushed to market. Financial pressure 
was probably more severe in that state 
than elsewhere, so that the holding 
movement may be more effective dur- 
ing the remainder of the marketing 
season. The market may already have 
passed ‘through the period during 
which distress cotton and cotton foi 
which storage was lacking was being 
sold, 

Prices for spot cotton middling 
basis on October 26 were as follows: 
lows: 


New York, 22.50c.; New Orleans, 
20.50c.; Galveston, 21c.; Houston, 
22.50c.; Savannah 22.c.; Augusta, 
22.25¢. 


Frozen Beef Stores Decrease in 
Storage Season.—Storage holdings of 
frozen and cured beef as reported by 
the Bureau of Markets declined dur 
ing the month of September. Not 
only has the consuming public been 
obliged to absorb the complete mai 
ket run of cattle but also some of the 
storage supplies whereas at this sea- 
son packers usually put grass beef 
into “sharping” plants. Tight money 
presumably is one factor bringing 
about this unusual condition as a re- 


sult of which there are now only 
58,284,000 pounds of frozen beef in 
storage compared with 166,244,000 


pounds a year ago. Obviously this is 
depressing the market for the lower 
grades of grass steers at the present 
time but the effect of the absence of 
these stores will be noted next spring. 

The fall clean-up of trash is in evi 
dence everywhere, St. Paul, St. Louis 
and Southeastern markets sending au 
overflow of it to Chicago 

The Year’s Worst Hog Decline.— 
Hog prices took to the toboggan, the 
market supply increasing about 17 per 
cent over the preceding week while 
an equal percentage or about $2.50 
was taken from average values, all 
markets sharing in the slump. Fresh 
pork prices declined slightly—to the 
retailer—and the British coal strike 
made sellers fearful. Eastern mat- 
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kets declined along with Western 
points, shutting off shipping orders 
and stopping the speculative activity 
attendant upon them. Averagé cost 
at Chicago declined below 2.50, 
compared with $17.16 at the high spot 
a month ago. 

Peanut Market at a Standstill.— 
Peanut. markets show little change 
for the week, No. 1 Spanish shelled 
being quoted at 7c f.o.b. Georgia 
points, and 74c Virginia points, Octo- 
ber 25. Some of the best informed 
men in the trade are disposed to be- 
lieve that the market has reached bot- 
tom, as the foregoing prices are back 
at the pre-war level and represent a 
tremendous drop from the high pomt 
of 18c reached last May. 

Little Change in Tobacco Markets. 
—Tobacco markets show but little 
change for the week. The effect of 
increasing unemployment upon prices 
of tobacco is a matter of great mo- 
ment. 

The official quotations upon Burley 
tobacco issued by the Louisville To- 
bacco Board of Trade October 25 are 
as follows: 

Dark Red: Trash, (sound) $5@$7; common 
lugs, $8@$10; medium lugs, $11@$16; good 
lugs $18@$22; common leaf, (short) $9@$12; 
common leaf, $13@$15; medium leaf, $17@$25; 
good leaf, $30@$35; fine and selections, $40 

Bright Red: Trash, (sound) $8@$10; common 
lugs, $11@$14; medium lugs, $14@$17; good 
lugs, $22@$25; common leaf, (short) $16@$20; 


common leaf, $20@$22; medium leaf, $25@$28; 
good leaf, $38@$42; fine and selections, $55 


@$60. 
Colory: Trash, (sound) $9@$12; common 
lugs, $14@$17; medium lugs, $19@$24; good 


lugs, $35@$40; common leaf, (short) $18@$22; 
common leaf, $24@$28; medium leaf, $30@$35; 
good leaf, $40@$45; fine and selections, $60 


@ $65. 

Fertilizer Markets Continue In- 
active—Absence of buying continues 
to characterize the trade, Prices on 
basic materials are gradually declin- 
ing and further recessions are prob- 
able because of the scantiness . of 
purchases. 

The Outlook for Wheat.—Sections 
of the Northwest in which there are 
wheat growers’ organizations plan 
to stop selling wheat this week until 
the price advances are strongest. It 
is too early to tell how general the 
holding movement will be in the 
Southwest, but offerings have de- 
clined during the last day or two. 
Flour buyers continue apathetic so 
that visible stocks of flour are larger 
than a year ago, although mills have 
been running at only half capacity. 
Stocks in the hands of dealers. and 
consumers are believed to be light. 

Coarse Grain Markets Remain 
Weak.—Cash corn has dropped to the 
lowest figures since 1916 due to the 
large receipts and slow demand. 
Several million bushels of corn were 
taken for export by Europe, but it 
has failed to affect the price very 
long. Argentina still has around 
90,000,000 bushels of corn available 
for export but the quantities shipped 
from the United.States will be small, 
the bulk of the export business being 
in the shape of hog products. 

Feed Advance Holds.—Feed prices 
for the most part have held the ad- 
vance made a week ago, although 
demand ig still at low ebb and stocks 
of mill feeds are very large.@ 

Quotations October 27 per ton (100 
pound bags) in car lots are: 

St. Louis—Bran, $32; standard mid- 
dlings, $36-37; flour middlings, $45; 
alfalfa meal, $22-30; hominy feed, $38. 

Poultry and Eggs in Storage De- 
crease.—Although the stocks of eggs 
in storage are much smaller than at 
this time last year, they are beings 
depleted at a rate more rapid than 
last year. Fancy eggs are very scarce 
and bring a big premium. Storage 
holdings of poultry were the smallest 
ever reported on October 1, notwith- 
Standing the fact that broilers in- 
creased about 70 per cent during the 
month, / 

Prices October 27 were: 

Washington, D. 


South« rn fresh, 65c. 
3c pound; 


C.—Eggs: new laid, 70c; 
Poultry: spring chicken, 
ducks, 25¢@30c pound; hens, 30c; 


(Concluded on page 31, column 1) 





NOTICE: We want the 
WALLIS 











its corporate name. 


The U-shaped frame of the Wallis is typical 
of this tractor’s sensible design. Yet, it re- 
quired exhaustive experiments to develop 
this exclusive frame, simple as it is. 

To the Wallis this “‘U’”’ frame gives a 
solidity and rigid strength best obtainable 
in this method of construction. There is a 
noticeable feedom of vibration, too, whether 
the Wallis is pulling a load or working on 
the belt. With this U-frame the Wallis is 
lighter in weight than any tractor ofitsclass. 

This ideal combination of great power 
with light weight makes the Wallis 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY, Dept. A4981 Racine, Wisconsin 


pa 


ublic to know that the 
RACTOR 

is made by the J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 
of Racine, Wisconsin, and is NO 
any other company with ‘J, I, CASE” as part of 








Why the U-Frame Adds 
to Wallis Power 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST TRACTOR. 
The U-frameis but one of the many desirable 
features to be found only in the Wallis. 
Years of untiring research and experience 
with the problems of tractor building and 
operation have placed Wallis in aleading po- 
sition. Wallis powermeans more acres per 
hour, whatever the field or belt operation. 


Letus tell youmoreabout Wallis—what it 
does— how it is built— how it means bigger, 
better crops and more profits to thousands 
of farmers. Inquiries will receive prompt 
response. Alsovisit the nearest Wallis dealer. 
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Pages 


have condensed 35 years’ n and 
experience into Harrisons’ Plant- 
ide. It tella how to grow fancy 
to pack it so as 
prices, And it sivas helpful hints for beauti- 
at smal 


to command 


ving (Write today for this Planting Guide 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 

** Largest growers of fruit trees in the world” 
Box 8 _ Berlin, Maryland 





\ Y ONE OF THE 3 LEADING 
sii AMERICAN ENGINES 
CT] — Saves 1-4 to 1-2 on Fuel 


because of ted fuel heating, mixing and 
control, High-tension igniti- 
on, 2 to 80 h. p. gasoline or 
kerosene, Lowest direct 
prices from South's largest 
& oldest Machinery & 
Supply house, Time pay- 
ments. Lifetime/guaran- 











tee. Write today for illustrated catalog and prices, 





Richmond, Va. 


Smith-Courtney Co., - - 












Which Is the Same as 


30c for Your Cotton <aipemmatD> 
: wee Se, Ny 
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Cheap cotton is keeping many farmers from buying a new buggy. In 
order to give the farmers that need a buggy an opportunity for getting 
better buying power with his cotton we have decided to offer one of our 
Standard High Grade Top Buggies that you cannot duplicate from your 
dealer for less than $150, in exchange for a 500-pound bale of strict. mid- 
‘ dling cotton. At 20c this bale is only worth $100. Send us a warehouse 
receipt properly assigned and we will ship you a buggy the same day your 


LC. HARDIN & CO., Rock Hill, S. 
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Drowned Profits 


HOUSANDS of acres in are lying idle under 
water! Miles of rich “bottom land” producing nothing 
of value—waiting for the mighty force of 


NITROGLYCERIN DYNAMITE 


to turn it into fertile fields ready to bring forth good crops! 


Drain your swamp /ands this Fall. Great areas in your 

‘ state were drained early in the year by using Du Pont 
Dynamite because it is quick, easy, and usually the cheap- 
est method. 


If you will write us regarding your work, we will be glad 
to help you, sending an expert demonstrator, if necessary. 
Our Handbook of Explosives tells the most efficient methods 
of using dynamite on the farm. Buy Du Pont Dynamite 
from your local dealer. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Brown-Marx Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 








—goes an: 
where—saws up-hill, down-hill or on a For this Complete Log Saw 








F. O. B. Kansas City, Mo. 
Cuts much faster than former rigs. From Pittsburgh,Pa., $6.80 





itio can 
now get the new WITTE Tree 


Sa sie 
Saw to Tree Saw. Saws down” 





2356 Oakland Ave., Kansas Ci 
burg 


» Mo, 
e 7356 Empire Bldg. Pits Pa. 











FEATHER BEDS 


at Manufacturers’ Prices 


Do not be coaxed into buying feather 
beds and bedding from anyone else 
omnes , for che RITY FACTORY 
i new, sanitary, 
and Conuhaes teathes beds direct-by-mail at 
manufacturers’ prices. Every bed and pillow 
sold on money back guarantee backed by 
four national banks, 





Ie costs ou nothing to get our BOOK OF 
FEATHER FACTS and BEDDING 


BARGAINS full information about 
oe Foneey offers. “Write for is eodey— 
it’s 


1000 Representatives Wanted 


PURITY BEDDING CO. 


Dept. 313 Nashville, Tenn 


Sax Me ooo 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


A Contract That Will Free 
Cotton Growers 


SUALLY contracts bind. So-will 
Ui one—but it will bind the cotton 
growers together for their common 
protection and enable them to cast aside 
the speculators. It is literally a contract 


of freedom. 


Read the contract through; familiarize 
yourself with it. Such contracts are the 
fundamental of successful co-operation, 
and have been tried and proved in Cali- 
fornia to the profit of the signers. Read 
the story of the California co-operative 
contract system on page 6 of this issue. 

With contracts for 75 per cent of the 
South’s cotton in the hands of the sales 
managers of a farmers’ marketing asso- 
ciation, there will be no trouble about 
credit, and when the sales manager 
shows to the cotton mills of the world 
that the farmers’ association and not the 
speculators have the cotton to deliver, 
there will be no further selling of cotton 
below cost of making it. 

This is a form of contract suggested 
by the Marketing Committee of the 
American Cotton Association for use 
between each cotton grower and his co- 
operative association: 


Codperative Association Contract 


HIS AGREEMENT, made and en- 


tered into at ....0n this ....day 
irae Sexidaess , A. D. 19...., between 
Pe i iassiniowees Association, formed 
under the laws of the State of......., 
having its principal place of business 
“eee in the said state, herein- 
after referred to as the Association, 
Bass <escanan , a grower of cotton of 
SR ee , State 
Of ..eceeeeees-, hereinafter referred 


to as the Grower, witnesseth: 


That for and in consideration of 
the outlays incurred and to be in- 
curred by the Association in pro- 
viding means and facilities for hand- 
ling, classing, storing and marketing 
cotton, including the expense to which 
it has been put for organizing and 
finding and establishing markets, and 
in consideration of the mutual obli- 
gations of the respective parties here- 
to, and in further consideration of 
similar agreements between other 
growers and the Association, it is 
hereby agreed as follows: 


1, That the Grower appoints said 
Association his agent for the purpose 
of handling, classing, storing, and 
marketing all the cotton which shall 
be grown or acqtired by him or for 
h’: \whether as landlord or tenant, or 
otiuerwise, in the county or counties 
WP iticeccesiscekecth PIMUe Ol: acete nace 
and for the purpose of obtaining 
loans on such cotton, and that he 
will harvest and will deliver all his 
marketable cotton at...... noeeenneee 
said State, in such quantities and con- 
dition and at such times as the As- 
sociation or its agent may direct, 
during the year 19...... ,» and every 
year thereafter continually. Whenever 
the Grower delivers any cotton to the 
Association, he shall give to the As- 
sociation a signed statement showing 
what liens, if any, there are upon 
such cotton. On or before (May 1) 
of each year the Grower shall report 
to the Association the acreage to be 
grown by him that year of the cotton 
covered by this contract. During the 
growing season the Grower shall 
furnish such information concerning 
said cotton as may be requested by 
the Association. 


2. That, after this contract has been 
in existence for three (3) years, either 
party may cancel this contract on the 
first day of (April) of any year by 
giving notice in writing to the other 
party at least thirty (30) days prior 
to said date of the desire to cancel 
thig contract. Upon such notice, the 
Grower shall, prior to said first day 
of (April), pay any indebtedness then 
due from him to the Association and 
deliver his copy of said contract to 


said Association and the same shall 
thereupon be cancelled; but such can- 
cellation Shall not affect any incom. 
pleted sales or transactions between 
the parties hereto nor release either 
from any indebtedness then unpaid 
or hereafter accruing under this con- 
tract, nor relieve the Grower from 
his obligation to sell through the 
Association nor the Association of 
its obligation to handle and market, 
all the cotton described in section 1 
which was grown during the preced- 
ing season. 

3, That harvesting, ginning, baling, 
classing, inspecting, storing, shipping, 
and marketing of the cotton shall be 
done in accordance with the by-laws 
and rules of, the Association now in 
existence or hereafter in effect. 

4. That all cotton delivered by-the 
Grower shall be marketed by the As- 
sociation with cotton of like quality, 
grade and staple delivered by other 
growers under. similar contracts, 
whenever and wherever a market may 
be found which in the judgment of 
the Association and in accordance 
with its by-laws and rules shall justify 
such marketing. The Association 
may market such cotton through cen- 
tral associations, brokers, or any 
other agencies which may appear 
desirable. The Association will pay 
the Grower, as full payment for 
the cotton delivered by him, his 
proportionate share of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of his and other 
growers’ cotton of like quality, grade 
and staple during such periods as the 
board of directors from time to time 
may determine, less any advances 
made to the Grower by the Associa- 
tion and expenses incurred, including 
handling, classing, storing, shipping, 
and marketing of such cotton, and 
maintaining the Association and pro- 
viding reserves within the discretion 
of the Association. Advances shall 
be made by the Association to the 
Grower from time to time as pay- 
ments are received from cotton sold 
by it, until the accounts of each pool 
are completely settled. 


Agrees to Be Fair With His Or- 


ganization 


IVE. The Association shall not be 

liable for any damage that may 
be sustained through act of God or 
public enemy, or accidents in ship- 
ment or storage, or unavoidable 
failure to secure suitable -storage 
or markets for the proper handling 
and storing and marketing of said 
cotton. Any loss occasioned by the 
Grower through improper handling, 
storing, or otherwise shall be borne 
by him. The Association may re- 
ject any cotton offered by the 
Grower which is not in marketable 
condition, or may have suth cotton 
put in marketable condition at the 
Grower’s expense. 

6. That the Association shall have 
a lien upon the cotton hereby con- 
tracted by the Grower to be delivered 
to the Association for any indebted- 
ness of any kind owing by him to the 
Association, and any such indebted- 
ness shall be deducted out of the net 
preceeds of the sale of such cotton. 

7. That the Grower will not sell or 
otherwise dispose of any_of his cotton 
covered by this contract to any pur- 
chaser except through the Associa- 
tion. 

8. That the Grower will pay the 
Association its regular charges for its 
services, including handling, classing, 
storing, shipping and marketing, 
which charges are to be fixed by the 
board of directors of the Association; 
and which shall be in amount sufficient 
to pay all expenses of rendering such 
service, including the overhead ex- 
penses of the Association. The Grower 
gives the Association the right to de- 
duct the amount necessary to cover 
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penses of the Association. The Grower 
gives the Association the right to de- 
duct the amount necessary to cover 
such charges from the returns re- 

ived for his cotton, paying him the 
alance, 

9, That if the Grower fails or re- 
fuses to deliver to the Association for 
ale the cotton as required by this 
contract, he shall pay to the Associa- 
tion, as liquidated damages, the sum 
of ($25.00) for each (bale) of cotton 
not so delivered. Said sum may b¢ 
deducted from any money in the 
possession of the Association due the 
Grower. Any such claim shall be a 
charge against the Grower’s note, 
given by him to the Association in ac- 
cordance with its by-laws. 

In witness whereof, the said parties 
have executed this contract in dupli- 
cate. 


PRS ces AA ACY Pe , Grower. 
WO NGOOR. 56x60 15.06 io acseen swe eertGe rs 
ekeognnen eas Coéperative Association 
WiTtOEe ccc veuss > cavkcodedsadeasuens 

Be Ses satciscensanske tue’ , President. 
Attest 

Ltkgaendekeeeer eae cs , Secretary. 


Some Questions About Your Lease 
or Rental Contract 

N FARMERS’ Bulletin 1164, “The 

Farm Lease Contract,” the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
urges farmers to make sure that their 
leases say just what they ought to 
say and mean just what they were 
intended to mean. Here are some 
questions it asks about your rental 
contract: 

In the following series of questions, 
designed to serve as a sort of “stop, 
look, and listen” warning to farmers 
who have to do with lease contracts, 
the authors of the bulletin summarize 
the main points to be taken into ac- 
count in drawing up a farm lease. 

Is it so written that its meaning 
will be clear at any later time? 

“Is it fair to both parties? 

“Does it give the tenant a reason- 
able opportunity to make a comfort- 
able living and to get ahead? 

“Does it require proper and con- 
servative care of the premises leased? 

“Are all desired reservations to the 
lease made? 

“Are the things stated which each 
party is to do and to contribute? 

“Does it make clear the rights and 
privileges of each party? 

“Does it define the relationship 
between landlord and tenant and pro- 
vide for the settlement of differences 
of opinion? 

“Does it contain a statement of the 
procedure to be followed when the 
relationship of landlord and tenant 
is to be terminated? 

“Does it contain the following es- 
sentials to a legally complete lease? 

“1. The date it was made. 

“2, The names and the final signa- 
tures of the contracting parties. 

_ “3. The period for which the lease 
is to run. 

“4. A description of the property 
leased. 

“S. An agreement in respect to the 
amount of rent to be paid and the 
time when and the place where it is 
to be paid.” 


Peanut Farmers Signing Cooper- 
ative Contracts 


THE peanut farmers of Virginia are 

going into codperation on a sound 
basis. Two thousand seven hundred 
&rowers have signed contracts with 
their codperative association to sell 
through it 700,000 bags of peanuts. 
This is well along toward the total 
number required. The campaign is 
going forward in several counties and 
a good strong organization is assured. 
Chis is the sensible method of han- 
dling any crop, and it is expected that 
cotton and sweet potato growers will 
soon be signing contracts with their 
shipping associations to sell all their 


cotton and potatoes through the asso- 
Ciation, 











The $50,000 Hog 
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The Hart-Parr 30 








“SCISSORS” the Grand Champion Duroc her#l boar, didn’t 
sat happen to be a good hog. He is owned by Pinecrest 
arm, Charleston, Mississippi, and was purchased from Mr. 
Ira Jackson of Ohio, who states that “Scissors” is the cumu- 
lative results of twenty-five years hog breeding experience. 
It takes years of study and careful mating to produce a 
grand champion hog. 
The same principle holds good in building a tractor. Hart-Parr Company 
have been building tractors longer than anybody else, hence our tractor 
should be nearer perfection. Our Hart-Parr 30 is the logical result of twenty 
years experience in one line—it is a thorobred. , 


SPECIALIZING 


Some tractor manufacturers refer to previous engineering experience in other 
lines as an indication of their skill in tractor building. It proves nothing. A 
good ration for hogs will not make a cow give more milk, and engineering 
principles that worked out well in an automobile or some other machine, will 
not necessarily work out in tractor building. 


The Great Gran’daddy of All Tractors 


Old Hart-Parr No. 1, built in 1901 worked successfully for ten years on a farm 
near Clear Lake, Iowa, and its last owner did not dismantle it until 1917. 
That’s surely a wonderful record. Other Hart-Parrs have done as well and 
you may expect big things of the Hart-Parr 30 of today. 
We produced the first successful oil tractor and have been building tractors 
continuously ever since. We are specialists. We have learned one thing and 
learned it well. 

Our catalogue will be a source of valuable informa- 

tion for the tractor buyer. Copy mailed on request. 


A POWERFUL STURDY 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 
433 Lawler St., Charles City, lowa 











from Iowa 


Long-Life Features 
of the Hart-Parr 30 


One piece cast steel frame, making an 
engine bed solid as concrete—no bend, 
no twist. 

A two-cylinder twin motor —fewer 
Parts to wear out. 

A. slow-speed motor—750 revolutions 
per minute. 

Force feed fresh oil lubrication, that 
keeps fresh oil on bearings at all times. 
All working parts”easily accessible, 
making it easy to keep the tractor in 
adjustment and repair. The Hart- 
Parr 30 is obviously simple. 

The Hart-Parr Aftersale Service that 
teaches the farmer to take good care 
of the tracter. 

Sturdy construction that dates back to 
the old Hart-Parr 60’s with a r 

for long life. 





Many of the old Hart- 
Parrs that plowedthe 
virgin prairies of the 
Northwest are still in 
use today. The great 
grand - daddy of all 
Tractors was old 
Hart-Parr No. 1, 
it in 1901. 


THREE-~PLOW KEROSENE TRACTOR 


LAR T-PARR 3© 


BVILT BY THE FOUNDERS OF TRACTOR 


INDUSTRY 




















Ditch Before 
Winter Rains 


Ss 

adjustable, reversible; no wheels, fevers or cogs to 
get out of fix, Cuts new farm ditches or cleans old 
ones to 4 feet deep; builds farm terraces, dykes and 
levees; grades roads. Does the work of 100 men, 
Every farm needs one, Send your name for 

Free Book and Special Introductory Offer, 


Owensboro Ditcher & 
Grader 
Box 531 





Protect your soil 
and your next 
year crop 
against injury 
by excessive water 
standing on land all 
winter. Can work land ear. 
lier in spring. Add 2 to 3 weeks to grow- 
ing season. Do farm terracing now. Get 
Farm 


2 
Terracer & 
Grader 


° an digging, 
or er expense, 
ping qth pe! 


H 
jompany, ine. 





@our and De Laxesix. Don’twait. Write today! 
BUSH MOTOR CO,, Chicago, ttlinois, DeptP | 14Bush Temple 


GET BIG BUSH 
We do not dea) through distributors 


bot 
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“take up’’ for s! 
the 3-year GUA! 
it saves 











Stop Losing Hams 


Save your hams by putting the salt right 
to the bone at the start with my . 


GA 
fi 


ad RS Pc. 
ting pain Tie and teelons 


Y Try This Stump 
| Puller 


rom one 1 w 
to a it out quick! Patented quick 












right from this ad. 
We have $500 deposited with Security Savings 
to GUA 


ew feathers, best 3 oz, ticking. 
80 Ds., $11.90; 35 bs, $1290; 40 Bbs., 


Bed, 25 Ds., 31° 
4 tbs, $1.9 6 


Is., $2; 





ORDER FEATHER BEDS 


Don’t wait! Absolutely a 
RANTEE SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK, 
3.90: 
Ds., 








Pillows, pair, 95; & 

$2.50; 7 Ds. $2.75. ORDER TODAY, or request 
cal 4 

HYGIENIC BED CO., Dept. A, CHARLOTTE, N. C. § get a reward. 


Send in year renewal. Get up a club and 










































































“Before you decide 
take a Briscoe ride” 


vew BRISCOE 
The Leader of Light Weight Cars 


| ep pretty snug and comfortable, 
S-pass. Touring Car doesn’t it? And those tight-fitting 
$1285 storm curtains on the New Briscoe open 
with the doors. 


Farmers have always been strong for 
the New Briscoe for a number of rea- 
sons. It will go anywhere, and no matter 
how rough the road, the 54-inch springs 
smooth out every rutand bump. It uses 
wonderfully little gasoline; it is big and 
roomy; and as one of our farmer friends 
says: “You can’t break it’’. 


Compartment Roadster 
$1285 
Four-door Sedan 
1885 


These prices guaran- 
teed against decline to 
April 1, 1921. 


All prices f.o.b. factory 


J. H. HAM, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
HERFF MOTOR CORPORATION, Memphis, Tenn. 
Distributors 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


(174) 


Storm-Curtained Doors—the curtains opening With the 
doors—give to the open car in bad weather the convenience 
of the closed car. 
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shat hay 


fail Wl 
ly 


tar 


aa ttn i i cat it 


Positive security is obtained when this hasp is used. 
When closed all the screw holes are covered, making it 
as near burglar proof as possible. 


Made in 3-4}/-6 inch sizes. 


No. 915% is the same only much heavier and made 7 
inches long. 


See your hardware dealer or send for literature PF 10. 
Made in New Britain, Conn., by 


f] 
= STANLEY WORKS' 
4 vm | Y Y y y a j 
YY WY . YY Mf 


/ 
4 7 ft 
44% 0 
yy 
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This Week in the Poultry Yard 


With the approach of winter, the 
farm poultryman should be seri- 
ously considering the matter of proper 
housing of his flock. Cold, damp, 
dirty poultry houses are not condu- 
cive to comfort. Discomfort for the 
laying hen, while it usuatly means a 
greater consumption of feed, also 
means reduced egg yield. [If is the 
well fed, well and comfortably housed 
hen, free from the ravages of lice and 
mites, that is the laying—hence—the 
paying hen. ~ 
* * * 

Summer as well as winter poultry 
should be well housed. This means a 
well-built house, elevated enough 
above surrounding ground to insure 
good drainage in all weather—a dry 
floor, a tight roof—tight walls at 
back and sides, and at least half 
of the front open, but well protected 
by close meshed wire. About half- 
inch mesh is right. Such a house, 
regularly and thoroughly treated 
either with hot whitewash well medi- 
icated with carbolic acid or kerosene 
and applied with a strong spraying 
pump, or a good carbolineum solu- 
tion applied in the same way, will be 
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sodium fluoride next to the skin, rub- 
bing it among the feathers as follows: 
One pinch on head, one on neck, two 
on back, one on breast, one below the 
vent, one on each thigh, one on tail 
and one on lower side of each wing 
when spread out. More material is 
used in this method, it consumes more 
time and is hardly as quickly effec- 
tive. F. J. & 


The Secret of Secretary James 
Wilson’s Greatness 

N AN article reviewing the career of 

the late Secretary James Wilson, of 
Iowa, Wallace’s Farmer of that state, 
makes the following interesting com- 
ment, which can be read to advantage 
by both old and young readers of The 
Progressive Farmer: 

“James Wilson’s life is an inspira- 
tion to the young man who will study 
it. He made of himself what he was 
by the simple process of doing to the 
very best of his ability the work that 
he was called upon to do. We suspect 
that his life was very largely influ- 
enced by the reading of his early 
years. He was a man of few books. 
His favorites were the Bible, Scott’s % 
novels and Bobby Burns’ poems. He © 





ITH less than one half of 
W our lands in cultivation, the 

question of reclaiming waste 
land by clearing it of stumps and 
rocks, by draining the low places 
and terracing the eroding hills is 
highly important. So much so that 
The Progressive Farmer will de- 
vote its issue of December 11 to 
these subjects. While we will have 
special articles devoted to clearing 
land, terracing and drainage, we 
want your experiences also. Write 





LAND CLEARING-TERRACING-DRAINAGE | SPECIAL DECEM- 
BER 4 —SEND US YOUR EXPERIENCES 


the means you have found best to 
clear land, to drain or terrace it. 
For the best letter based on actual 
experience we will give a cash 
prize of $7.50; for the next best a 
prize of $5 cash and for the next 
a $3 cash prize. 


In addition to these we will pay 
cash for all other letters used. 


No letter should be over 500 
words in length and must be 
mailed by November 18. 








free from the three main causes of 
chicken trouble—dampness, draft and 
mites. ss : 

But, talking of vermin,—which 
means both mites and lice, do not 
make the common blunder of saying 
or thinking the same remedy will cor- 
rect both—for it will not. Mites prey 
on poultry when on roosts at night, 
or when in nests, usually leaving 
their hosts as daylight comes. 
They live and breed in the cracks and 
crevices of the wood work, which is 
the reason for using hot medicated 
whitewash or carbolineum. 

x ok * 

Lice, of which there are about 
seven varieties common to poultry, 
live and breed on them as well as 
prey on them. 

So far as investigations and tests 
by specialists can show, the safest and 
most efficient insecticide for lice is 
sodium fluoride. During reasonably 
warm weather, or at any time, if a 
properly warmed room can be pro- 
vided for fowls to dry in, in good time 
for returning to roost, dipping is the 
best method of applying it. The lice 
and most of the eggs—nits—are killed 
quickly, and with no evil effects to 
the poultry, nor to the person doing 
the work. A second treatment. in a 
week to 10 days may be desirable, 
which careful examination will de- 
termine. 

In dipping, use a good sized tub. 
Fill to six or*eight inches of the top 
with warm water, in which is dis- 
solved by stirring three-fourths to 
one ounce of the commercial sodium 
fluoride. Hold each fowl by the wings 
folded. over the back, plunge in the 
water (keeping the head out) and ruf- 
fle the feathers so as to thoroughly 
wet the skin. When well dipped duck 
the head two or three times. Let the 
bird drain off and turn it loose. 

x 

For the dry treatment, hold each 
fowl over a large tray or cloth on a 
table top. Apply a small pinch of 


read these over and over until he had } 
gripped them and made them a very } 
part of himself. From all of them he” 
could quote accurately and by the 
hour. This gave him a trained mind 
as well as a sound character. He be-7 
came known as a young man who 
could be trusted. He was thorough, ¥ 
He was dependable. He was clean. 
As he grew in experience, opportuni-@ 
ties for more important service’ con- 
stantly opened up before him. They® 
took him into new fields, but he% 
measured up to every opportunity, be-4 
cause he had the three great essen-% 
tials—sincerity of purpose, a trained™ 
mind and a thoroughly sound Chris-§ 
tian character. He was not a genius.@ 
He was not what we speak of as a 
brilliant man. He became great and# 
lived a life of great usefulness simply, 
because by his own efforts he multi-] 
plied the talents which the Lord gaveg 
him.” ; 


, 
The Sportsman’s Creed 
ps CONNECTION with our article 
on hunting last week, we commends 
to all hunters the following creed. 

“I believe that a sportsman should# 

“1. Never in sport endanger humaft 
life. 

“2. Never kill wantonly or needless 
ly or brutally. f 

“3. Obey the laws of state and 
Nation, work for better laws, and up 
hold the law-enforcing authorities. 

“4. Respect the rights of farmers 
and property owners and also theif 
feelings, ; 

“5. Always leave seed birds an@ 
game in covers. q 

“6, Never be a fish-hog. 

“7. Discourage the killing of gamé 
for commercial purposes by refusing 
to purchase trophies. 

“8. Study and record the natural 
history of game species in the inter 
est of science. 

“9, Love nature and its denizens am 
be a gentleman.” 
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Tee CLEVELAND SIX 


This Year 
OO often the school grounds ap- 
pear desolate and barren looking 
through the summer vacation. There 
: are two trees which begin to bloom in 
4 July, continuing to bloom uutil frost. # 
= I hope that a few of each of these / 
trees can be planted about school- 
houses during the fall. The trees to 
which the writer refers are the old 
4 crape myrtle and the althea or Rose 
® of Sharon. These can be bought from 
; a nursery or young trees can be had 
a from a neighboring farmstead. The 
directions for planting are simple, 
and are as follows: 

Select carefully under the teacher’s 
direction the best location, and there 
dig a hole big enough and deep 
enough to accommodate the roots of 

~ the tree without crowding. The broken 

or bruised roots should be cut off. 

It is essential to success that the soil 

be packed around the roots firmly, 
using a bucket of water at the time of 
planting. Stakes should be driven 

around the tree to protect it, and if . 

the shrub is rather large, it should ) 

Iw 


be tied to a stake to prevent blowing 


over during a storm. One bucket of 
water each week should be added if 

the season is dry until cold weather bee 

sets in. 7 Ke 4 


Two of the native trees, which can ioe aan eee 


Eh ty Ba pee Ras ee, 
Thousands Know That No Other Light 
Car Gives So Much In Real Satisfaction 


These are -desirable because they 

© blossom early in the spring before 
~ school closing time. 
JOHN J. BLAIR, 

The Cleveland Six has won its place of favor among thousands 

of discriminating buyers by its splendid performance in daily service. 

~ Those who sell the Cleveland sell it for what it really is, a distinctly 

better car. Those who buy it, buy it with the understanding and con- 
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Director of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh. 


Farmers’ Business and Market 
- Outlook 


(Concluded from page 27, column 1) 


roosters old, 22@23c; turkeys, hens, 45c 
pound. 

New Orleans—Eggs: Louisiana candled, 54@ 
55c; Western, 56@57c. Poultry: per pound, 
hens, 34@35c; young chickens, 35@37c;*tur- 
keys, 37@38c; ducks, 34@35c; geese, 16@18c. 

Memphis—Eggs: selects, 56@59c; current 
receipts, loss-off, 53@55c. Live Poultry: hens, 
23@27c; spring chickens, 36@39c; roosters, 
15@l6c; ducks, 27@29c; turkeys, 39@40c. 

ei Dallas—Eggs: fresh candled, 52@53c. Live 

>. Poultry: hens, 21@23c; spring chickens, 30@ 
32c; roosters, 10@12c; geese, 15c; turkeys, 

28@30c. 

Atlanta—Eggs: fresh first, 62@63c. Live 

Poultry: hens, 30c; spring chickens, 45c; 

posters, 20c; ducks, 30c; geese, 25c; turkeys, 


eo 


Butter Market Recovers.—After go- 


viction that it is a better car, that it will serve them honestly. 4 


The Cleveland has made its friends 
by its character. It is of sturdy con- 
struction, dignified in line, hand- 
somely finished and alive with power. 
The exclusive Cleveland motor, quiet, 
pliant and powerful, the most highly 
refined of the ericlosed overhead 
valve type, is foremost among light 
six motors. Its rapid acceleration, its 
pulling power which takes it flying 
over the hills and its economy of 
fuel, mark it as an unusual motor. 
Drivers who know motors. by ex- 


perience say there is no other like it. 

You will be interestéd ‘in the ease 
of handling your Cleveland, how light- 
ly it steers, how easily it shifts and 
at the instantly positive action of its 
brakes. And for comfort, the long 
underslung springs smooth out the . 
roughest roads and add pleasure to 
country driving. ; 

A real ride in the Cleveland will 
show you, better than we can tell 
you, what a good car the Cleve- 
land is. 












Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1435 Roadster (Three Passengers) $1435 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2445 Coupe (Four Pasconaerel $2345 
) 


ing through a demoralized period last 
(Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


week the butter market has mhade a 
© substantial recovery. Sharp declines 
min under grades took place, with 
fancy butter holding its own because 
of scarcity. Many owners and ship- 
pers suffered heavy losses during the 
week. Some butter in the leading 
markets had to be stored because it 
was unsalable. Prices on 92° score 
» butter on October 26 were as follows: 
m Chicago, 56%4c; New York, 58c; 

Boston, 56c; Philadelphia, 57%4c. 
Potatoes——Heavy shipments total- 
ing about 1100 cars per day have 
weakened potato prices both at ship- 
ping points and in consuming markets. 
Declines were 10 to 30 cents per 100 
pounds. Many cars of immature stock 
are arriving which tend to aggravate 
trade conditions, Prices are now 
= ate practically to the September low 
evel. 


Atlanta—Graded, $2.75@$3 per cwt.; field 
tun, $2.25. 
Dallas—New potatoes, $3.50@$4.50 per cwt. 
Sweet Potatoes.—Chicago—Hampers from 
Tennessee, $1.50; Virginia, bbls., $4.50@$4.75; 
Jersey, $1.90@$2. 
¥ Kansas City—Home grown, 80c@$1 per bu. 
8 pry *shington—Yellow No. 1, $3.50@$4.50 per 
@ y - 


There are Cleveland Six dealers in more than 2000 cities and towns. There is one 
where you live or nearby. Arrange to se. the Cleveland. Catalogue mailed on request. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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. Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


“The Fruit Jar of the Field’ 
BUY TH BEST SILO FIRST AND 
SAVE MONEY, TIME AND WORRY. 

Send for Catalog No. 24. 
W. 8. DICKEY CL“Y MFG. CO., 
Chat'anoc_a, Tena. 
Macomb, Illi ois. Keusas City, Mo. 


Saws Down Irees 


This gasoline power device will saw 
down ss many trees @ day as ten men can 


fell with axes, The - 
Phillips Tree Feller 




















Be 





[__ PLANT IN NOVEMBER — 
Tested Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 


Send for New Catalog. 
FRASER NURSERY COMPANY, 
Elk Bldg., Huntsville, Ala. 

oll 























Cincinnati—Mississippi Triumphs, 75¢@$i1 
t bushel hamper, Tennessee—Nancy Halls, 
1@$1.25 per hamper. Alabama—Nancy Halls, 
i per hamper; Alabama-Mississippi: Porto 
co, $1.10 per hamper. 








FINANCIALLY SPEAKING 


- “Honest : 
Dihorter old man you appear to be growing 


“No wonder. Three times I’ve been let in geek 3 ie 


PEACH & APPLE 
TR 


‘ AT BARGAIN PRICES 
TO PLANTERS 
Lote Rqvress. Frelg ht or Parcel 


. 


« Shade 











»-©n the ground floor of oil pro ositions, with | Ornemensal T: 
F the usual results.” nd oad TEND. NURSERY CO ad EY 


Cleveiend, Tenn. 
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TheDiamond TradeMarkonthe Sole | 


warrants your shoes to be 


V/s 


Solid Leather, Strongly Put Together. 


Note these service points 


1—One piece, solid leather insole 
2—Good solid leather outsole 

q 3—All leather heel - 

4 4—Sole leather counter 

2 5—Good, plump upper stock. 


There is a ‘‘Diamond Brand”’ Shoe for 


Peelers - 





every purpose; a price for every purse. 


Ask your shoe man for Peters “‘Diamond: Brand’”’ 


St. Louis 


Branch of I. S. Co. 





More Power 





Lower Cost 


On the farm, in the shop, factory, 
garage, or any other place where 
dependable power is required, the 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


Model “K” Throttling Governor 


Kerosene Engine 


delivers the goods. The remarkable Re * 
formance of these engines in every field 
or service has won the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of users everywhere. 

Read what the users say in Catalog Noi 
22-A; Send for a copy today. 

FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
Established 1840 Builders of Farm Engines 
110 Palmer St. «Madison, Wis. 
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Purebred Registered Pigs and guaranteed 


and Selivered express charges prepai 


Hundreds 


of club members are earning fine registered 
igs for a few hougs’ work. The Progressive 
armer readers in your community will be 
glad to help you, if you will just let them, 
know you are working for a Progressive Farmer 
Pig. Write today for supplies and full par- 
ticulars, 


= The Progressive Farmer, 
a. RALEIGH, ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM, 














MEMPHIS, DALLAS, J] 











LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 
. Write at once, 
The Progressive Farmer Company 


. i acdcgne tee ini 
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FLANNEL S 
SHIRTS 


<DOAN0OPR FOV AOMA=-o 





Send No Money 
Two wonderful Susquehanna Broadcloth 


Flan- 
nel Shirts—only $3.69. 


Direct from factotry. No 


Winter weight. 
Two extra strong, large 
throughout. | Thoroughly shrunk, 
work or semi-dress. An amazing bargain. Send 
no money. Pay postman only $3.69 plug postage 
after arrival. Then try them on. If not pleased, 
return at our expense; your money returned at once. 
Order by number F'S232A. State size. Specify gray 
or blue. Only two shirts to a PANY. on this 
special offer, WAREWELL COMPA 

Dept. FS232 Phila 














, ’ Saved 38 pe be r cent 
R. D. Dillard, 
3 “I found ted the renee a3 as 
. | wf or better than! capeoty 
28.65 on my $75.00 
You will never know how much rayne cat save thru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
selling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 Muncie, Ind. 
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Care of Farm Machinery 


Put the Farm Machinery Under Cover 
By G. H. ALFORD 


house or shed on every farm to 
protect farm tools, implements 
and machines from rain and sunshine. 
The building need not be very expen- 
sive; however, there must be ample 
protection against rain and sun, and 
proper drainage to insure dry storage. 
Numerous investigations have thor- 
oughly established the fact that the 
life of farm machinery depends 
mainly upon the owner. The same 
machinery lasts twice or three or four 
times as long with one man as it does 
with another, and this difference in 
the life of the machine has been 
found to be largely due to shelter or 
lack of shelter. The deterioration in 
plows, cultivators, seeders, fertilizer 
distributors, threshers, wagons, hay- 
ing machinery and other farm ma- 
chinery through lack of shelter has 
been found to be appalling. 
Too many, farmers are exceedingly 
wasteful in the care of their imple- 


"T rouse. should be a machinery 


ments. Thousands of plows, harrows, 
fertilizer and lime sowers, seeders, 
binders, haying machines, wagons, 


manure spreaders, tractors and so on 


roofing. Concrete and brick are of- 
ten used by prosperous farmers, but 
in most cases, considering the cost of 
material and labor, it is advisable for 
the average farmer in the Cotton Belt 
to construct his implement shed of 
wood. Of course, it is often advisable 
to use concrete for post supports, and 
prepared roofing is often the most 
economical and serviceable material 
obtainable for covering the building 
or shed. In fact, a flat pitched roof 
is always best covered by prepared 
roofing which modern manufacturing 
methods have made entirely reliable 
and satisfactory. 


A concrete floor is good, but rather 
expensive. A wood floor is also good, 
but unless the planks and timbers are 
kept off the ground so that air may 
circulate freely beneath them, rotting 
will occur very rapidly. The concrete 
and wood floors afford rats and other 
pests a hiding and breeding place, 
and it is just a bit more difficult to 
get the machines in and out of a shed 
floored with wood or concrete. For 
these awd other reasons, the floor 
should be of dirt or cinders, raised 
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SHELTER THE MACHINES 


A good type of implement 


shed for farm use. 


Don’t waste money by leaving the implee 


ments out in the weather, 


are exposed to the elements all win- 
ter long. Thoroughly soaking the 
wooden parts with water brings about 
cracking, weakening of the wood 
fibres, and rotting. The effect of 
weather on iron and steel produces 
rust. A rusty part never allows 
smooth action, and running hard 
makes more work for the teams or 
tractors. 


The building or shed should be con- 
veniently located with reference to 
the barns in which the mules and 
horses are kept and to the roadway 
leading to the different fields. The 
repair shop is always in a part of, or 
near the implement shed, and for this 
and other reasons the shed should be 
some little distance from the barn. 
Livestock should not have access to 
the machinery and chickens should 
not roost on the implements. 


The location must be convenient so 
as to be easily reached with all kinds 
of farm machinery.. It ought to be so 
constructed that it is as easy to put 
the implements and machinery under 
shelter as it is to leave them out, and 
it ought to be so arranged that the 
implements and machinery can be 
gotten out for use without any great 
inconvenience. 

The depth usually recommended is 
20 feet, but’ on a small farm 18 
feet or even less, may be sufficient. 
The length of the shed should, of 
course, be sufficient to provide room 
for all implements kept on the farm. 
The shed need not be built very high. 
An opening seven or eight feet high 
is enough. Large pieces of machinery 
such as threshing machines and trac- 
tors should usually be housed in spe- 


cially constructed sheds. 


Permanent buildings are always de- 
sirablé, for‘numerous reasons, but the 
cost is usually greater than circum- 
stances warrant. Tht high cost of 
metal at this time prevents the aver- 
age farmer from using it for walls or 


several inches. A drain around the 
outside of the building will prevent 
water from getting in during heavy 
rains, and should always be provided. 


It is probably best, as a rule, to 
leave one side of the shed open so 
that the implements may be put in 
and taken out without very much 
inconvenience. Many doors often 
cause trouble, and their construction 
always means added expense. If the 
shed is closed on all four sides and is 
not too long, one double door at the 
center of one side, wide enough to ad- 
mit all kinds of rakes, drills and other 
machinery, is usually sufficient. The 
doors should be hung on a durable 
track and not on hinges. Hinged 
doors three or four feet wide are 
prone to sag. 


The implement shed may be con- 
structed with rolling doors along the 
entire side, one door sliding past the 
other, each opening being wide 
enough to admit any machine. The 
additional cost of having both sides 
of the building equipped with rolling 
doors is, of course, considerable, but 
it affords an opportunity to drive in 
one side with a machine, unhitch, and 
drive out on the other side. 


The roof may be either of the single 
or double pitch type. The single pitch 
type is simpler, requires less material, 
arfd of course, is less expensive; how- 
ever, the double pitch type presents 
the best appearance and is best when 
the front side of the shed is left open. 


HE farmer is hard hit by the present 

decline of prices for farm products. 
The cost of everything he buys has 
increased greatly and there seems to 
be no disposition on the part of 
dealers to lower prices. It is costing 
the farmers a great deal more to grow 
crops and livestock, but they have 
not organized and cannot be sure 0 
a profitable price for their products. 
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Comments on Last Week’s Paper 


| SINCERELY hope every farmer 
who reads this will have a copy of 


Dr. Poe’s 1921 slogan printed and 
paste it in the inside of the cover page 
of his Bible and then remember that 


the Word says that he who will-not 
take care of his own is worse than 
an infidel. You will find this slogan 
on page 17, reading as follows: 


“First of All 
Home 

By putting ‘Food, Feed and Fertility 
First’,” 

Then what he says further on the 
same page about letting our buying be 
confined to absolute necessities is 
just as sound advice and will go a 
long way toward making it possible 
for us to carry out the program con- 
tained in the slogan. 

* * * 

I wish the editors of all the daily 
papers of our South country could 
have: the opportunity of reading the 
second short editorial on page 16. 
It seems to me, could they realize 
what~a detrimental influence the 
spreading of lower farm crop price 
propaganda over our land must 
surely have upon the business of agri- 
culture—the greatest and most im- 
portant business of the South—and 
indirectly upon all business of the 
South practically—for all lines of 
business are closely connected with 
the farming business, that they 
would sift more thoroughly the rea- 
sons for so much of the above sort 
of talk before passing it on to their 
readers in such a prominent way. 

* * * 

The other short editorial on the 
the same page, that deals with the 
matter of keeping our horses at 
work as much of the time as possible 
during the winter months, is timely, 
and good advice, and the suggestion 
that terracing rolling cultivated land 
is a splendid work to keep them at 
when other work .is not pressing is 
one we should all keep in mind. 

ST eek 


a Good. Living at 


The many articles all through the 
paper, preaching the doctrines of 
farmers organizing for the purpose of 
maintaining living prices for farm 
products and sensible distribution, is 
evidence to me that the agricultural 
interests are at last getting on the 
right track in this, that we are 
realizing that strong, centralized, pro- 
perly officered farm organizations are 
required to deal effectively with other 
great splendidly officered organiza- 
tions. Agricultural organizations will 
never be able to cope with organiza- 
tions antagonistic to the farmers’ in- 
terests until they are strong enough 
financially to employ just as able men 
to look after their interests as are 
employed by rival organizations. 

* * * 

_The livestocke growers of our sec- 
tion should give especial attention to 
the report in article on page 12, of 
what Mr. Mumford said at the Chi- 
cago conference of livestock men. 
The beef cattle producer, when he 
breeds his cows under the present 
system, is gambling on what the price 
of beef will be three years hence and 
to stabilize his business some means 
must be devised to enable him to 


know within reasonable limits what | 


the price will be when his steers are 
ready to market. 
* * * 

: Dr. C. B. Williams’ report on page 
26 concerning the progress in North 
Carolina agriculture during the past 
40 years seems to me-to be the story 
of better seed, better soil handling, 
and more fertility in the soil. And this 
means that the farmers of the state 
are developing. in practical farming 
intelligence from decade to decade, 
and coming gradually to the realiza- 
tion of what their business means to 
them individually and to the country 
in general, 

A. L. FRENCH. 


(33) 1897 






Mr. Adams of Seward, Okla., 
whose letter is printed above, is 72 


ears of ace, et he saws more wood with 
is OTTA Log Saw than six able-bodied 









engine. ves 










: J ti d 
4 eim-fe. § men can cut the old way. Astounding —'| Vides abeclate 
Stes i but it’s true— his own letter es it! | safety in mov- 
. And that isn’t all—his OTTA WA makes ing sew from 
him independent of all fuel problems, a blessing indeed | lee © log and 
with the country facing a coal shortage. t the the log. No 


Log Saw make you independent of fuel 
problems, too. mn 


| OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power 


Pulle Over 4 H-P. The New Improved 1921 OTTAWA Log Saw 
cuts much faster than other Drag or Saws as they are built today. 
Makes 310 saw cuts a minute. Engine pullsover4H-P. Weighs less 
than any 3 H-P Drag Saw built. Balanced Crank shaft eliminates vibration, 
increases power and saves fuel. Direct gear drives saw; no chains to tighten; 
no keys; no set screws. 4-cycle Frost-Proof Engine. Built-in Magneto and Automatic 
Governor with Speed Regulator. Outfit strong but an | built. A great work-saver 
and money-maker. When not sawing, engine runs pump, feed grinder, etc. 


30 Days Trial ©2:3 Cash or Easy Payments 


shipped on 80 days a. Must fulfill 70- Lh ol Get our liberal payment plans of 





OTTAWA 












st one a coer saving all middle pred, Yor neary BS gd find out how omy fe ls,to ownan OFTAWA Log 
ait i w. pays 4 man cu’ 
a Da years we have been selling direct to users, om ; 






saving them thousands of 






be without this Saw. Youcan 
ownan OTTAWA Log Saw under our wonderful plan. 
























Toenable 
Special Offer Now! jo\m=ay We Absolutely Guarantee 
as possible to provide fuel for them~ 
(apy SE BS of theag pconvenicnt 
Offer for Quick Shipments. Send at once for ted m 
it! Don’t aelavi Just put your nameand ad- Xeisnta, Ge indienapels, fed , Dallas, Topas, Portian’, Oregon: 
will receive ., Ottawa, address 
AY ~- Sie fet wa dleent Ob tectory atte, Gta, 24 
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Kaneas. 
Specia Oc 
frien hm ts 35> dae" | OTTAWA MFG. CO. 







<2 1848 Weod St., OTTAWA, KANSAS. 
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Cuts DownTrees OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
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Feather Bed Outfit 


NOW READY TO SHIP . 


Worth $33.50 
2s a Now Only 
<=, 319.50/| |DRIED. BEET PULP 
Our Big New Catalog FREE eatrie ons sing Palatable succulent vegetable feed for 


dairy cows, beef cattle, sheep and hogs 


We can take care of orders from any 
part of the country 


The Larrowe Milling 
Detroit, Mich. 























Company 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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U. S. Army Goods Bargains 


Here are a few of hundreds! Satisfaction guaranteed 


There are great savings in store for those who realize how completely many U. 8. Army and Navy articles 


can be adapted to tite on the farm—in the home—or for hunting trips. 
and remember that everything we offer is 


4 K Compare these prices with others 
to give satisfaction—or your money will be returned. 





U.S. Army Shirt and Breeches 


mii a 


Khaki Cotton or O, D. Wool, They have been neatly 


repaired wherever necessary. 


They are clean and sani- 


tary. Made to withstand hard Army wear. Satisfaction 
or money back. Shirts, sizes 14 to 17—weight—cotton, 
% pound; wool, 1 pound, Breeches, sizes, 38 to 40 waist. 


$1 


Weight 2 pounds, 


$1 


U. S. Army O. 
D. Wool Riding 
be: 


U. 8. Army Cot- 
ton Khaki Riding 
Breeches 


U.-S. Army 
Cotton Khaki 





U. S. Army 


Marching Shoes | Send for Our 


FREE BOOKLET 


OF 


ARMY & NAVY 
BARGAINS 


We wild send you our Catalogue 
on request. Write forit NOW, 
and see how easily you can effect 


Great Savings 


in the very articles you need, 








These hob-nailed shoes are the 
very thing fdét any kind of out- 
door work, Tough—well made, 
and built to last. They have been 
reclaimed but are practically new. 
Sizes 5 to 11—wide width, Wt. 


Fata "5 3 
Eiirching Shoes $7.95 











Muskrat¢ 8 50 


Gloves 


> 


These are practically new--and the 
only reason the price is so low is 
because they were slightly dam- 
aged by moths, They are the kind 
issued for Siberian service, Would 
retail for about $20. Double 
mit can be drawn over fingers, 
Lined with fur. Very warm, 
Weight, 1 pound. 





W. S. Army “Coveralls” pon 


There is practically no limit to 
the usefulness of this waterproof 
covering. Size 5x6 ft. Shipping 
weight 3 pounds, Ideal for use 
as raincoat or wherever protection 
is desired from rain, cold ordamp- 
ness, Two or more can be but- 
toned together. 


$2.50 


Sizes 30 to 40, 





US. Army Overalls 


95c Per Garment 


Most of these are pratically brand new. 
Just what you need 
for comfortable work clothing.Wt. 1 Ib, 
Also—U, S. Army Khaki or 
Blue Work Jackets, Wt. 1 1b, 
U. S. Army Khaki or 


Blue Unionalls, Wt. 2 ib. $2.50 


95c 





Army & Navy Supply Co. 


Department F, - 


Richmond, Virginia 








Si EEX 
e 5A (oe 
How does _“i* 


it Bake?” ~ 


Ask tha? question before 
you buy envy range. 


SN’T it discouraging to have 
* those luscious Rolls, Cak 
or Pies spoiled by a poor oven 
The Cameron Maid oven is 
pendable! The flue is larger. This 
means a quicker heat—and a more 
even heat. The oven isa full 19 
inches. 
Thousands of Southern house-wives 
agree that the Cameron Maid 
Range is the greatest ‘‘money’s 
worth’’ it is possible for them to buy, 
Our huge volume of production em 
ables us to keep the price below yous 
expectation! « 
Beautiful semi-plain finish makes 
stove cleaning easy. . 
End your baking worri 
Cameron Maid dealer a | 
community to show you this pop» 
lar Range, 
THE CAMERON STOVE COQ, 
RICHMOND, VA, 
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Ask tke Zouse-wise who owns one! 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Who Won Prizes at North 


Carolina Fair 


Some Fine Cattle Shown and an Overflow of 
Superb Hogs 


HE 1920 State Fair held at Ral- 
eigh, October 18-23, had one of 
the best livestock exhibits ever 
held at the State Fair. Question after 
question was answered by the herds- 
men of the different herds and flocks 
as visitors passed by. 

The horse and mule exhibits showed 
quite a decrease while beef cattle, 
dairy cattle and hogs showed quite an 
Several herds of excellent 
animals were shown in Hereford, 
Aberdeen-Angus, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Holstein and Ayrshire cattle; Duroc- 
Jersey, Poland-China, Berkshire and 
Hampshire hogs, while the sheep ex- 
hibit was not so large as usual, owing 
to the fact that the breeders in the 
state have been so short of help they 
did not hawe time to fit their sheep to 
bring to the fair. However, there 
were some very good individuals of 
the following breeds: Shropshires, 
Hampshires, Southdowns, and Dor- 
sets. One other drawback was that 
the Petersburg Fair, being the same 
week, held the sheep there from out- 
side the state. 

The hog barn which used to accom- 
modate the sheep and hogs was more 
than filled, to the extent that it was 
necessary to build pens in the judging 
pavilion, and a 40 by 60 tent outside 
the hog classes.was also well filled 
with a number of excellent hogs that 
would stand well to the front in the 
strongest competition, 

Lake Latham Farm, Mebane, N. C., 
J. H. Rogers, Roxboro, N. C,, and 
Hickory Nut Gap Farm, Fairview, N. 
C., showed some good specimens of 
the Hereford breed. E. H. Harrison, 
of Salisbury, N. C., and J. G. Morri- 
son, Stanley, N. C., Sandford and 
Rich, Mocksville, N. C.; R. W. and 
J. F. Sutherland showed some good 
types of the Aberdeen-Angus breed. 

Diggs Farm, Rockingham, N. C., 
showed some very good specimens of 
the Jersey breed which showed that 
they have had the best of care and 
handling. Reynolda Farm, Winston- 
Salem, also had a well-cared-for herd 
of good individuals, likewise North 
Carolina State College, West Raleigh, 
N. C., and North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C., while 
E. T. Jones of Oxford showed some 
fair individuals. 

Lippitt Farms, Hope, R. I., Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C., 
Leonard Tufts of Pinehurst, showed 
some very good representatives of 
the Ayrshire breed. Beall Bros., Lin- 
wood, N. C., had some very good indi- 
viduals of the Guernsey breed. 


Julian S. Carr, Durham, N. C., and 
Valle Crucis Industrial School, Valle 
Crucis, N. C., had two good herds of 
Holsteins, While Hutchings Bros., 
showed some very good Shropshire 
and Southdown sheep, North Carolina 
Experiment Station, West Raleigh, N. 
C., showed some very good type 
Shropshires, also Julian S. Carr had 
some good specimens which he had 
on exhibition and ‘did not compete 
for premiums. A. and E. College, 
West Raleigh; N. C., and Hickory Nut 
Gap Farm, Fairview, N. C., showed 
some yery good Hampshire sheep. 

W. H. Hill, Knolesville, N. Y., 
showed some extra good type Dorset 
sheep. 

The swine exhibit overshadowed all 
former hog shows in both quantity 
and quality of exhibits. 


increase. 


pens, making a total of 136 pens. Thi 
made it necessary to occupy half of they 
Sandhills building and all of the 40 by 
60-foot tent, in addition to the swine™ 
barn which has heretofore accommo. 
dated hogs and sheep. ¥ 
So much for quantity. Quality wag 
also much stperiot to former exe) 
hibits. ) 
The outstanding feature of the} 
show was the large number of high® 
quality Duroc-Jersey hogs. The num- 
ber of fine Hampshires shown indi-@ 
cated their increasing popularity? 
This is the first year the Hampshires © 
have been given classificatién at the 


“State Fair. 


\ 

The heavy premiums won by Berk-’ 
shires showed the progressiveness | 
and liberality of* the promoters of 
that breed and the ever present’ feek ¥ 
ing of good fellowship among all the® 
exhibitors of all the breeds repre-7 
sented. Another feature that caused” 
favorable comment was the winning? 
of fourth place in the regular class of 
Duroc-Jersey junior boars with 17 en-¥ 
tries by a pig club girl, Dorothy 
Yount, of Henry, N. C. 

And last and most significant of all,; 
every hog shown was owned by) 
North Carolina breeders. ; 

While the interest shown in the® 
livestock department this year in the) 
way of exhibits was very good, ow-~ 
ing to the shortage of room it will 
be necessary to have more buildings | 
to accommodate the different breeds# 
next year. 4 

The poultry department of the 
State Fair, under the able manage- 
ment of State Club Agent Allen Gyy 
Oliver, has brought this department 
up to a standard where it compares] 
favorably with other fall shows. 

Mr. Charles Nixon, of New Jersey, | 
poultry judge of the Fair says: : 

“The writer has judged many of they 
leading fair poultry shows this season™ 
and the North Carolina fair stands as” 
one of the real shows of the season. 9 
Mr. Oliver’s constant labors have® 
made North Carolina one of the lead- 
ing states for standard bred poultry, 9 
He now has under his personal super= 7 
vision 4,000 club members. Fowls or) 
eggs are provided from the very best™ 
lines or strains in this country, and] 
these various breeds are bred to con" 
form to standard requirements on the ¥ 
hundreds of farms in the state. 


The poultry show is well worth the 
price of admission to the grounds. In 
nearly all classes marked improves] 
ments can be seen over last year, this” 
being especially true in the Singley 
Comb Rhode Island Reds, White® 
Wyandotte, Plymouth Rock, Ancona, 7 
Leghorns and scores of other classes § 

The following is a list of the awards” 
as printed in fair catalog. 

CATTLE 
Herefords 

Bull 3 years old or over—i, Lake Latham 
Farm, Mebane, N. C., on Prince Fairfaxg 
411219; 2, Rogers. 

Junior yearling bull—1, Hickory Nut Gap 
Farm, Fairview, N. C., on “Mac” 846820; 499 
Latham. “ 

Senior bull calf—1, Latham, on Beau Wood+) 
ford 891557. ; 

Junior bull calf—4, Rogers on Ioka Fairfax 5 
2nd 929901; 2, Latham, 3, Rogers. P. 

Cow 3 year old or over—1 and 2, Latham; 3, 
Rogers. —- 

Cow or heifer 2 years old and under 3-17 
Latham Farm; 2, Rogezs; 3, Latham. q 

Junior yearling heifer—1, Latham Farm, on q 
May Lass, 891557; 2, Hickory Nut; 3, Latham; 4 
4, Rogers. 

Senior heifer calf—1, Latham. 

qenier heifer calf—i, Latham, 2, Rogers. 

xhibitor’s herd—1, Latham; 2, Rogers. 

Breeder’s young herd—1, Latham. 


a 


2” PROGRESSIVE FARMER ADVERTISING GUARANTEED “¥® 


All of our readers who say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” or words to that effect, when writing our advertisers, are fully 
protected by our guarantee. Therefore, it is decidedly to your advantage 
to always. keep this point in mind and say “I saw your qdvertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer, which guarantees all of its advertising.” 


Calf herd—1, Latham. om 


Senior champion bull—1, Latham Farm, 
Prince Fairfax 411219. ; 
Junior champion bull—1, Rogers, on Toka © 
Fairfax 2nd 411219. : 
Grand champion bull—Latham, on Prince 
Fairfax 411219, y an 
Senior champion cow—Latham, on Susie” 


The Duroc-Jersey breed came the 
heaviest with 63 pens; Hampshires 
came next in number with 30 pens to 
their credit, leading the Berkshires 
by five pens, the latter filling 25 pens, 
while . Poland=Chinas occupied 18 
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Junior champion cow—Latham, on May 
Lass 981557. 
Grand champion cow—Latham on Susi¢ 


710562. 
Aberdeen-Angus 

Bull 3 years old or over—1, R. W. and J. F. 
Sutherland, Mountain City, Tenn., on Black 
of Woodmont 228828; 2, Sanford and Rich, 
Mocksville, N. C. 

Bull 2 years old and under 3—1, J. G. Mor- 
rison, Stanley, N. C., on Sentryman 277264. 

Senior yearling bull—1, Sutherland on Per- 
fect Prince 2nd 296665. 

Junior yearling bull—1, Sutherland on Even 
Eric 4th 2 ; 2, Sanford and Rich. 

Senior bull calves—1, Sutherland on Prowler 
315810; 2, H. Harrison, Salisbury, N. C.; 
3, Sanford and Rich. 

Junior bull calves—1, Sutherland. 

Cow 3 years old or over—1, Sutherland on 
Decima of Woodlawn 3rd 248341; 2, Sanford 
and Rich; 3, Sanford and Rich; 4, Harrison; 
5, Sutherland. 

Cow or heifer 2 years and under 3—1, Suth- 
erland; 2, Harrison. 

Senior yearling heifer—1, Harrison on Enid 
Elva 297266; 2, S. and R.; 3, Sutherland. 

Junior yearling heifer—1, Sutherland on 
Lady Decima 296656; 2, Sutherland; 3, Harri- 
son; 4, Morrison; 5, and R. 

Senior heifer calf—1, Harrison on Musko- 
gee Pride 18th 298419; 2, Sutherland. 

Junior heifer calf—1, Sutherland, on Rosa- 
line S 321748; 2, Sutherland; 3, Harrison; 4, S. 
and R.; 5, Harrison. 

Exhibitor’s herd—1, Sutherland on 288828, 
348341, 272403, 296656, 231784; 2, Harrison, 3, 
S. and R. 

Breeder’s young herd—1, Sutherland on 
296658, 315808, 375810, 321784, 321783. 


Calf herd—~1, Sutherland on 321782, 321784, 
321783; 2, Harrison. 

Senior champion bull—i, Sutherland on 
Black of Woodmont 228828. 

Junior champion bull—1, Sutherland on 
Prowler 315810. 

Senior champion cow—1l, Sutherland on 
Pride A of the South 272403. 

Junior champion cow—1l, Sutherland on 


Lady Decima 296656. 

Grand champion bull—Sutherland on Black 
of Woodmont 228828. 

Grand champion cow—Sutherland on Lady 
Decima 296656. 

Jerseys 

Bulls 3 years old or over—1, Diggs Farm, 
Rockingham, N. C.; 2, Reynolda Farm, Rey- 
nolda, N. C.; 3, State College, West Raleigh, 


. 

Bull 2 and under 3—1, Diggs; 2, Reynolda; 
3, Jones. é 

Bull 1 and under 2—1, Reynolda; 2 Jones. 

Cow 3 years old and over, 7 entries—1 and 
3, Diggs; 2 and 4, Reynolda. 

Bull under 1 year—1 and 2, Diggs; 3 and 4, 
Reynolda. 

Heifer 2 years old and under 3—1 and 2, 
Diggs; 3, Reynolda; 4, State College. 

Heifer 1 and under 2—1, 2, 3, and 4, Diggs. 

Heifer under 1 year, 6 entries—1, 2, 3, Diggs 
Farm, 4, State College. 

Exhibitor's herd, 3 entries—1, Diggs, 2, Rey- 
nolda; 3, State College. 

Breeder’s young herd, 1 entry—1, Reynolda. 

Champion bull—Diggs. 

Champion cow—Diggs. 

Guernseys 

There was no competition in this breed, but 
the individuals were very good, and would 
have won in strong competition. Fifteen en- 
tries was the total of the herd of Beall Bros, 
Linwood, N. C. 

Holsteins 

Bull 3 years old or over, 1 entry—1, Valle 
Crucis Industrial School, Valle Crucis, N. C. 

Bull 1 year and under 2, 2 entries—I, Crucis; 
2, Jones. 

Bull under 1 year, 1 entry—1, Crucis. 

Cow 3 years old or over, 1 entry—1, Crucis. 

Heifer 1 and under 2 years, 3 entries in this 
class—l, and 2, Crucis; 3, Jones. 

Heifer under 1 year, 2 -entries—1 and 2, 
Crucis. 

Exhibitor’s herd—1, Crucis. 

Breeder’s young herd—1, Crucis. 

Champion bull—Crucis. 

Champion cow—Crucis. 

Ayrshire 

Bull 3 years old or over, 1 entry—1, Leonard 
Tufts, Pinehurst, N. C. 

Bull 2 and under 3, 1 
Farms, Hope, 

Bull 1 year and under 2, 4 entries—1 and 2, 
Lippitt; 3, North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture; 4, Tufts. 

Cow 3 year old or over, 5 entries—1 and 2, 
Lippitt; 3 and 4, Tufts. 

Heifer 2 and under 3, 4 entries—1, and 2, 
Lippitt; 3 and 4, Tufts. 

Heifer 1 and under 2, 6 entries—1, 2, 3, 4, 
Lippitt. 

“nga under 1, 4 entries—1, 2, 3, Lippitt; 4, 

ufts. . 

Exhibitor's herd, 2 entries—1, Lippitt; 2, 

s. 

Breeders* young herd, 1 entry—1, Lippitt. 

Champion bull—Lippitt. 

Champion cow—Lippitt. 


SHEEP 


(We regret that for lack of spac 
to omit the sheep report.—Editors. 


The Farmer Stands the Loss 


ANNUAL losses on livestock occur- 

ring after the animals leave the 
farms probably: exceed $25,000,000 and 
‘take away millions of pounds of meat 
from the nation’s supply, according to 
Everett C. Brown of the National 
Livestock Exchange. It is estimated 
that bruises alone last year caused a 
monetary loss approaching $15,000,000. 
Meat which otherwise would have 
been edible was converted into inedi- 
ble products. Most of the losses un- 
der consideration are preventable. 
These losses are not caused by the 
farmer, yet he stands them out of his 


entry—1l, Lippitt 


we have 


- Proceeds, 


EVERY PRICE CUT 


IN THE 





SPOTLESS COS CATALOG 


Every article shown in Catalog No. 21, just mailed, will be sold until December Ist, 1920, 
at prices reduced all the way from 


2% to 5O% 


These reduced prices will be subject to advance after December Ist, if market conditions 
demand. Send in your orders and get the benefit of these cuts. 


The 2 per cent items cover such things as nails, barb wire, metal roofings, etc., goods always ‘sold on a 


very close margin. 


Harness has an average reduction of 10 per cent. 
Clothing from 5 to 25 per cent. 


Other lines carry similar price cuts. 


Furniture from 5 to 15 per cent. 


These reductions are made off the published catalog price to meet the general demand for a lowering of 


costs in all manufactured articles. 


so we feel that the things the farmer buys should also come down. 


These lower prices are voluntary on our part. 
there have been few declines. 


Many of our reductions are therefore taken from our profits. 


Prices have come down in the things grown and produced on the farm, 


Most/ of our goods are made of iron and steel on which 


We have but a few things made of cotton and wool, in which lines the 
market has shown the greatest breaks. ‘ 


the manufacturers for future purchases. 


Very few concessions have been made by 


‘ 


Market quotations on our goods and our present low catalog prices donot justify any such reductions as we are 
making, but we feel that this is a time when co-operation and teamwork will do the most to raise the pur- 


chasing power of the farmer’s dollar. 


of the present situation may come a better prosperity for-all of us, 


And so we are taking our loss along With theirs in order that out 


Write for Price Reduction Sheet or send in your orders at the catalog price and rebates will be made 


on-every article ordered. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 


1ith and Canal Streets, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


The SPOTLESS Setail Branch Stores Are Located in North Carolina at 


Rocky Mount, Wilson, 


Goldsboro, Raleigh, Kinston, 


Greenville, Spring Hope 


Our factory contract prevents any reductions on Edison Phonographs and Records, Oneida and Victor 
Game Traps, Enterprise Food Choppers, Fruit Presses, and Sausage Grinders. Every other item reduced. 
Send for complete Reduction Sheet. ’ 
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Ask a "tl 


They know the Florence Wagon is 
extra light-running under any load, 
over any road. They like to pull the 


FLORENCE 


Light Running Wagon 
Made in Florence, Alabama, the heart 
of the iron and timber district, from 
hand-picked wagon stock, and more 
heavily ironed, size for size. Built 
to last a lifetime, by American labor, 
the most skilled in the world. 

Ask your dealer to show you 


a Florence Wagon. If he 
ean’t, write us for booklet. 


THE FLORENCE WAGON CO 
Inco ated 
Florence, Alabama. 











{ LEARN THE AUTO BUSINESS! | 
We teach you in Sto 12 weeks. 
Write for advance Catalog to 


Sherman Aute & Tractor School, 





‘ade 





a Dept. A, Sherman, Texas. 











DON’T WORRY 


ABOUT THE WEATHER 











ee A ae oe 7 a a se Verret 


If it is snowing or raining on wash day 
just set the clothes horse over the regis- 
ter and dry the clothes with the 


on Heate 


All the heat from a Lyon Heater enters 
the house through one register and cir- 
culates everywhere. You don’t have cold 
halls and warm rooms, or cold rooms and 
warm halls, but warm rooms and warm 
halls everywhere. 


You want the convenience and comfort 
this winter, then write today to 


[von Ghklin& @inc 
BALTIMORE 
Proprietors of Lyonore Metal Roofing 














When writing to an advertiser, say: ‘‘} am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it earries.”’ 








Fteern ROOFING 


Cs wo) Toughest weather-resgister. Used and 
recommended by thousands of South. 


ik 










ern farmers. Strictly A-1 quajity —no 
seconds. No pulp, no tar — will not 





SLATE-SURFACE SHINGLES 
The a attractive,| samples and 
: lowest direct 











roofing for residences. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO, g.4,ca 3. 


J. M. R. 
ROOFING 


3-Ply Smooth Surfaced—$2.75 per Roll 
2-Ply Smooth Surfac per Roll 
1-Ply Smooth Surfaced—$1.75 per Roll 
Every roll contains 108 square feet of 
RUBBER ROOFING with nails and cement 
for laying, furnished FREE. 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., . 
Richm Vv 


ond, Va. 
BUILDING MATERIAL OF ALI KINDS. 











IMPROVED 
WELL FIXTURE 


SIMPLEST. BEST“MOST CONVENIENT 


SELF-FILLING WELL BUCKETS 
CANT MUDDY THE WATER 


BRIGGS -SHAFFNER CO 
WINSTON-SALEM. N.C. 









Gor TE Ae ey ies . 
: , of of 7 . 
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NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE 


Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 
i — All Records—" 
fier Ever Made 
The value of an Adler 7 Organ is in your own beme 
measured i and cents. 


ean never be 
family to know the he elevating 


cause I want every, 
wer and the delights of sweet or music, 
plan f sell- 









cL. 
}. Adler, Pres. 
| Adler Mfg. Co., 
2220 W. Chestnut St-Louisville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
| Organ Book. 















Manchurlan 
ox Scarf 
$628 












ouaree 
‘ and ad- 
dress end I will send 

‘ur scarf to 


this ‘ou. 
payne one penny by the fori is 5 delivered at Jour 
This ae wond | opportunity 
Our price is amasingly 
th others and see for yourself. 


— EP 


to get a 612,00 scart for $6.98 
low. pare it w 


A Fashion Necessity 


Every stylish woman is vomit @ fur scarf with 


her ¢ _ suit, or waist. It is appropriate for 
y occasion. This scarf is e of a genuine 
Manchurian Fox, which has lene. soft, silky hair. {t 
is a large animal shape scarf with head at 
and tail at the other. 
silk lining; also has silk 
9 e graceful. 
Colors: Black, Lucile Brown or Taupe Gray. 
Just your name and address—no 
Send Now rw When the fur scarf arrives, 
pay the postman $6.9 We have paid the trans- 
yes charges. Wear the scarf—if you don’t find 
ll you expect, return it and we will cheerfully re- 
fund your money at once, This is our -, not yours 
Be sure and give color. ler by No. 


Walter Fleld Co. s:0s. —s a2009 
The Bargain Mail Order House 














Razor for 80 daye free trial. 
send or return razor. 
GO. 136 W. Lake St. Dept, 817 ¢ 


(Let ussend this 





fine 
wetted one atten using. 





South Carolina Fair Shows Old 
Order Passing 


ORE and better livestock, im- 
M ercres labor-saving farm ma- 

chinery, diversification of crops 
to beat the boll weevil; these are the 
keynotes of the 51st annual South 
Carolina State Fair held in Columbia, 
October 25-29. On every hand the 
agricultural features of the fair point 
to the passing of the old order of one 
crop cotton farming. 

South Carolina is surely learning 
the lesson well and is rapidly turning 
attention to a safe farming program 
in which live af home and have more 
than one cash crop are the fundamen- 
tal ideas. And even in the growing of 
cotton there is clearly discernible the 
determination to grow cotton of a 
better quality on smaller acreage, cul- 
tivate it better and market it properly 
to realize maximum returns. 

The livestock shows at the fair this 
year, are pronounced by livestock 
judges to be of much higher quality 
than ever before. Particularly not- 
able are the exhibits of cattle, hogs 
and poultry. In Poland-China hogs 
alone there were over 200 entries, all 
of superior breeding and _ quality. 
Large exhibits of Duroc and other 
breeds were also entered. The swine 
show is proof positive that South 
Carolina is no longer the home of 
razor-backs and runts. The swine 
show is notable too for being almost 
exclusively of South Carolina exhibi- 
tors 


Fine Cattle Show 


HE fine entries of Jersey and 
Guernsey cattle among dairy 
breeds afd Angus and Herefords 


among beef*breeds, deserve special 
mention. North Carolina, South Car- 
olina and Virginia contributed most 
of the entries. The Guernsey herds 
of Cooper and Morris and J. L. Mc- 
Intosh, both South Carolina breeders, 
attracted much notice and took many 
ribbons. North Carolina exhibitors 
of Angus cattle took many prizes 

Around 1,400 birds made up the 
poultry show, with entries from many 
states from Connecticut to Florida. 
There was strong competition in 
many classes. Judge W. H. Card of 
Connecticut spoke very highly of the 
birds on display. 

A big and varied display of farm 
machinery and farm and home labor- 
saving equipment has been closely 
studied by the visitors. Tractors, 
trucks, cultivators, lighting plants and 
farm power machines of all kinds 
make up the chief part of this exhibi- 
tion. 


“Bury Billy Boll Weevil” 


MONG the agricultural 
there are many county, commun- 
and individual displays, all of 
which stress diversification of farm 
products. There is special emphasis 
in these exhibits on good seed as a 
fundamental in successful farming. 
Indeed purebred seed vie with pure- 
bred livestock in the emphasis re- 
ceived at this fair. 


exhibits 


ity, 


Clemson College, always on the job 
in helping to provide good agricul- 
tural object-lesson teaching at the 
fair, has a striking exhibit centering 
around the idea “Bury Billy Boll 
Weevil.” This exhibition is of mate- 
rial to stress soil improvement as the 
first gun to fire at the boll weevil, di- 
versifying and living at home as the 
second, protective measure such as 
poisoning the weevil, etc., as the third, 
and proper marketing as the fourth. 


Wednesday was cotton association 
day. Strong addresses on the cotton 
situation were made -by President J. 
S. Wannamaker and Senator E. D. 
Smith. Resolutions were passed ask- 
ing Governor Cooper to call a special 
session of the legislature to postpone 
payment of taxes to allow holding of 
cotton aad provide for one-third re- 
duction of cotton acreage, also a res- 





olution asking the Governor to issue 
a proclamation on closing of cotton 
gins. 

Reorganize Fair 


HE annual meeting of the Fair As- 

sociation held on Wednesday night 
considered plans to completely reor- 
ganize the Fair and put it on a sound 
basis with possibly a stock company 
of half a million capital. President 
J. N. Kirvin was re-elected president 
of the organization. 

Summed up in a word, the 1920 
State Fair was not only successful as 
an agricultural show but was dis- 
tinctly more educational than for- 
merly. 


A. B. BRYAN. 


State Fair Prize Winners on Farm 
Crops 


THE county, individual farmers, and 
crop premiums at the North Caro- 
lina State Fair, October 18-23, were 
awarded as follows: 


Best Display of any County in North Car- 
olina.—First premium, Buncombe; _ second, 
Wake. 


For the Best Judging of County Exhibits 


by Any Farmer in North Carolina.—First 
remium, E. C. Tatum, State College, West 
Raleigh; second, D. R. Noland, Asheville, N. 
C.; third, R. A. Wilder, Knightdale, | 
fourth, A, H. Veazey, State College, West 
Raleigh.; Fifth, Miss Annie Lee Rankin, 
Asheville. 


For the Best Collection of Agricultural Ex- 
hibits by Any Individual Farmer in North 
Carolina.—First premium, H. B. Bagwell, Ral- 
cigh, second, R. Z. Faucette, Varina; third, 

. Goodwin, Apex. 

‘a the Best Collection of Agricultural Ex- 
hibits by Any Individual Farmer of Wake 
County.—First premium, H. B. Bagwell, Ral- 
eigh; second, R. Z, Faucette, Varina, 

For the Best Ten-ear Exhibit of Corn From 
the Coastal Plain Section of the State.—First 
premium, C. allentine, Cardenas; second, 

Stephenson, Cardenas. 

For the Best Ten-ear Exhibit from Pied- 

mont Section of State.—First premium, L, C. 


Snider, Lexington, Rt. 3; second, W. T. 
Floyd, Sanford, Rt. 2; third, R. E. Hz aber, 
Hickory. 


For the Best Ten-ear Exhibit of Corn from 
Mountain Section of State.—First and second 
= Charles Allison, Pisgah Forest, 

2 ¢ 


For Sweepstakes for State for Best Ten-ear 
Exhibit of Corn.—First premium, Charles Al- 
lison, Pisgah Forest; second, W. R. Lutz, 
Newton; third, Julian Perguson, Youngsville. 


For the Best Ten-ear Exhibit of Corn by 
Corn Club Boys in North Carolina.—First 
ptemium, Herman White, Elizabeth City 


For Coastal Plain Section.—First premium, 
perme White, Elizabeth City; second, J. 

Jéaton. 

"Foc Piedmont Section.—First premium, Jul- 
ian Perguson, Youngsville; second,, No. 92; 
third, Harry Baker, Newton. 

For Mountain Section.—First 


; { " premium, 
Carl McCrary, Pisgah Forest. 

















Now is the time to build—or 
to fix up and re-cover your 
old houses, barns, cribs and 
shelters. So that you will be 
soody for the Falland Winterrains. It 

pay you to pend for this FREE 
BUILDING BOO t shows new 
ways how~—at very fhitle Banana can 
fix up your buildings 80 they will look 
better and last yearslonger, Send to- 


















“I am Ohonned and catteRedi” writes 
Mr. M. Carlisle, Sr.. of Cleola, Ga. 
“My barn is 30x40, which made a nice 
barn. ad no trouble in putting roof. 
ingon. I saved $20.00 by ordering from you.” 

= Can be nailed right over old 
FIREF ROOF wood shingies--quick and easy 
CAN'T RUST 


--five times as fast a8 wood 
eeds no 

Patent crimps keep out the water. 

mer and Meta) Cutting Shears given with every 

Easy to cut roof to fit hip and valleys. 


EVERWEAR ROOF 
PRICE $5.67 seresWE PAY ING 


DIRECT TO YOU FIREPROOF EASY TO PUT ON 


Guaranteed For 20 Years 






























THE SAVING [ bs coll prasce to you 
pay he freig. 

Sens 5S YOR Send TODAY a postal will 

do, for Bullding Book, Froe Samples and 

Prices, Addr 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P. Savannah, Ga. 


“EVERWEAR” is made in shingle style, as 
—, on house, and plain style, as shown on 
arn. 


WE SELL DIRECT To You 


















2,402 ACRES FOR SALE 
At $30 Per Acre, 1/, Cash 


9 miles from Columbia, 8. C., on mOst tray- 
eled public highway;2 miles road frontage, 
2 miles river frontage, side lines straight, 2 
miles from road to river; well watered; one 
solid body, no intra-mediate owners; no waste 
land; 2,100 acres high and dry; soil strong and 
fine for all staple and truck crops 12 months 
in year; healthy for residents, mild winters; 
2,000,000 feet of pine; 9,000 cows and 20,000 
hogs ‘slaughtered annually for Columbia mar- 
ket. Not land once boosted in value, now re- 
duced. For first time in its history this place 
commences its course in markets. For breed- 
er’s industry, a half million dollar proposition, 


Address 


HENRY Ff, JENNINGS, 
t9 Clark Bidg., 


Columbla, S. C, 





SEHORN & HIPP, 














BIG CUT IN BUGGY PRICES 


ALL LEADING MAKES 
All Brand New in Original Factory Crating 


Write for Descriptions and Prices 











Charlotte, N. C. 





————$ 














17 Adgers North Wharf, 





SHIP YOUR LONG STAPLE COTTON TO 
WHALEY & RIVERS, Cotton Factors, 


Consignments handled on Commission. 


Charleston, $. C. 














WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and better than laths and_ plaster. 
Keeps the house warm in winter and cool in 
summer, 

$5.00 per 100 square feet. 

Ten sheets to the bundle. Size of sheet 32 
and 48 inches wide, by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 fect 
long. Write for samples. 


at 3 months; 
Pores Knob, 


Graves, 


Purebred Berkshire Pigs—$12, 
bred, well fed. Hollywood Farm, 

Berkshires—Big Type. — Ww 
National Bank, Richmond, 


well 
Cc 








American 





For Sale—100 head of SS pred Berkshire sows, 
shoats and pigs; absolutely purebred but not eligible 
to registry; very finest of the Berkshire blood. Ben 


Manassas, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Sons and ge od = the Great Scissors 2nd. Knapp 


Lomond Farms, 











Farm, Nashville, Ten 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO.. RICHMOND, VA. Duroc Pius—Defender strain, splendid individuals, 
pedigree furnished, $8.50. Paul Henry, Conover, N_& 





Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each tnitial, _Number or Amount Counts eed Word 


LIVESTOCK 


APL PPL LL ARAL APL EL PELL PPP PPP ~ 


BERKSHIRES 


_ Large _Be rkshires. Stone Gato | Farm, Pete raburg, Vv A. 


~ Registered Berkshires—Mostly_ Epochal “bre veding ; all 
sizes at bargain prices. DB. G. Currin, Jr., Meredith- 
ville, Va. 

Berkshires—Spring ada Summer Pigs—Good | boar, 
ready for service Best breeding. Priced to sell. 
Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman, N. C. 


PAA AALANA 














Two Fine Duroc Fem: ales—Purebred ; fine for breed 








ing purpose: 4 months; $15. J. H Horton, Antlers, 
Virginia j 

Pedigreed Durocs—All ages for sale Special, spring 
gilts, $50; fall pigs, $15. Gold Hill Farm, Gold . 
Virginia 

Big Type. Registered Durocs—Of the most popular 
peo v4 Boars, gilts and pigs, all ages. Prices 

ach of everyone Write me your wants P. 

Alexante r, Fairfield, Va 





—— | 
Duroc-Jersey P igs for Sale—12 weeks old; delivers 
first of December; $29. Sire, grandson of Ori . 
Defenc ‘., 











King; dam granddaug thter of Holmes’ fe “on 
of Old Defender ed. Crawford, Gastonia, N. C.. 
Route 3 ————— 
I am Booking Orders for Pigs—By Turner's Lady 
King B, by Turner’s Orion King; at $20 each at H 
weeks old Am offering Queen Orion 3rd, about i 
months old, bred, at $75. Alex Turner, Winnsboro 
South Carolina 











Saturday, October 30, 1920] 
































Farmers Exchange | 


Breeders Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, 


ye 


| Lg At ni 












Cash With Order) 

































































Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
DUROC-JERSEYS For Sale—Purebred Pointer—3 years old; extra fine 
- ————— dog. Write to G. L. Hammock, Blackstone, Va 
Registered Durocs—Sows cheap; pigs, $10 Sige: 
shoats, $15; fine breeding herd boars, 500 Ibs., $150. 
john L; Skinner, Littleton, N, C. < POULTRY AND EGGS 
ESSEX Renn 
. LANGSHANS 
Extra Fine Registered Essex Pigs, Gilts and Service —$$_________ 
Best breeding. Satisfactoin guaranteed. E. A. Black Langshans—Coc ks, Gormerers. Twin Oaks Poul- 
Randleman, Cc. try Yards, Haw River, N. 
HAMPSHIRES TaGHOuNS 
pene ae pigs, sired by 1,000-Ib. boar, son White Leghorns — Cocks, cockerels, hens, pullets 
of General Wie pare, 20, registered, cholera Curtis Russell, Guntersville, Ala. 
Gilts, sows. __ Mayer, Route 7, Charlotte, N. Buff Leghorns—Qolden. layers. Cockerels, p pullets, 
POLAND-CHINAS hens, prices reasonable. G. G. Willis, Gastonia, N 
Poland-China Pigs—8 months old, at $10; 7 at $55. Young Strain White Leghorn, Cockere erels—From high- 
T “ oe , class stock, $3 each; 2 for $5. Write R. Emmett 
Mrs. G. G. R. aah Adairsville, Ga. Chatfield, Culloden, ag 
~Rexistered Big Bone Poland- 6 Oy ce Ibs., 
$15 cach, A, A. Autry, Autryville, N MINORCAS 7 
For Sale—Poland-China Pigs, extra ae 2% months Single Com yas Py Fair winners, 
old, at $15 cock. __ Large herd to select from. Pedi- $15 per tric W. A, Gunter, Denim, N. C. 
grees — = a Farm, aay. a j SaPINGTONS 
rou v— , Ww 
iateeher tartow, $100" we: A tee 0, 905 bach For Sale—Full Blooded Ms ow Orpingtons—Addrese 
either sex. Satisfactio guaranteed. Olid Domini Dr. T. F. Ashburn, Liberty, N. 


Stock Farm, Jonesville, 


Big Type Poland-Chinas—For the best and cheapest 
bred sows, service boars, and pigs, write us. All pigs 
out of a Clahsman sire and mature dams. Sows and 
gilts bred to a son of ‘‘Liberator’’, Satisfaction guar- 
anteet. Seedland, J. B. Douthit, Jr., Pendleton, 8. C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 














For Sale—Registered Angus Cattle—All ages. Allen 
Bros., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

For Sale—Purebreg Aberdeen-Angus Bulls—Regis- 
tered. J. Latta Orr, Route 8, Charlotte, N. C. 





For Sale—Fancy, Young, Registered Aberdeen-An- 
gus Cattle. Mountain View Farm, Verdery, 8. C. 


For Sale at Bargain—Aberdeen-Angus bull, 2 co 





ws 

















and.2 heifers; all registered. G. F. Loftin, Kinston, 
North Carolina. 
GUERNSEYS 

Registered Guernsey sg weeks old, $100. 
Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 

Registered Guernseys—Cows, heifers and_ choice 
bulls, from_cows with excellent records. W. R, Dun- 
lop, West Grove, Pa. 

HEREFORDS 
Registered Hereford Bull—3 years old; good sire. 


Selling farm and herd. First aot gor $150 gets him. 








Sunkist Farm, Winston-Salem, 
aLeTEaeS 
Big Bargains Bctatstng—— See Broad Acre Farm 
advertisement on vestock Page 





Registered Holstein Calves Finely bred bull calves 
for sale, Herd tuberculin tested by U. 8S. Government. 





Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 
ae ee and female; best of 
; yearly and 7-day records. Priced to eell. 


breec 
Good, Hold Farm *Co., Mentor, Ohio. 


42 Head of High-grade Spring Holstein Cows—Sec- 
ond and third calf; and 19 head yearlings, from high 
ucers and “well marked. G. M, Fenley & Sons, 
Blalock, Ala. 
Registered Holstein Bull Calves—Sired by the great- 
est proven transmitting sire of the South; dams 
with A. R. O. yearly records. Frank 8. Walker, 
Woodberty Forest, Va. 








Buff Orpingtons—The any yet. Write er head and 
show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N 


The Flagler Farm White Orpingtons—C ockerels, $5- 
$10; pullets, $3-$5; hens, $3-$5. Mrs. Ormond Stone, 
Clifton Station, Va. 


Book Your Orders for Early Spring Shipment of 
White and Blue = ington Eggs—$3 and $5 sitting. 
Pullets, $4 up; cockerels, $5 up. Orpington Yards, 
Benj. F. Dunn, Pinetops, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Fishel Strain White Becks—Cockerels Re pullets, 
$2 to $5. Uwharrie Farm, Asheboro, N. 

Purebred Barred Rock Coomera for oo 50 
each, Thelmer Miller, Moore, 8, C., - a. 

Barred Rocks—Ringlet a Pea — $3 
to $4; pullets, $2.50. Mrs. H. W. Weaver, Stuart, Va. 

Barred Rocks (Thompson Strain)—Pullets or hens, 
$2.50; cockerels, $3.50 $5 each. Address Edge- 
wood Farm, Warrens Bluff, Tenn. 

Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels—Extremely large 
Indiana type; March and April hatchings, $4 each; 7 

Satisfacti F 


























for on guaranteed. Flint’ Hill Farm, 
Staley, N. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 











Single” Comb oie ~ Beauty, and utility ined. 
Cockerels, er” 4 $7 and $10. Mrs. John Sikes, 
Polkton, N. 

Well Sea = Comb Rhode . 2 - Cockerels— 
From special pen. Prices, $4, $6 d $8 M. O. 
Miller, Broadway, Va. 

For Sale—High-class, rich-colored Reds, big boned, 


long back, wedge shaped, neeny paving type; 100 prizes, 
Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. 


Fall Sale of Reds—Hoth combs, 
ers, exhibition stock, $4 to $25. 
alog free. petistection guaranteed. 
Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 

Owen Strain Single Comb Reds—Cockerels( March 
hatched), sired by males direct from Owen Farms; 
ye at $4 and $6 each. A few pullets to make 
d trios, at $3 and $4 each. One yearling 
cock, bought from Owen Farms last year, $10. C. 
Grant, Mocksville, N. C 


WYANDOTTES 





utility, fancy breed- 
Fifteenth year. Cat- 
Mrs. J. C. 











Holstein Cow for Sale—30 months old, just fresh 
with heifer calf, will give 4 gallons milk, tuberculin 
tested, safe delivery to any railroad pation in North 
Carolina for first check for $250. Wm . Jackson, 
Farmville, Va. 


Wiconsin Holstein Heifer Calves—Famous for size 
Good_ bon 





and quality. } ed and well parked. Bulls 
and heifers ship; by arm c.0 Price, $25 
f.o.b. Milwaukee, orders Write 


Can bioin mptly. 
Secretary, Holstein Graders” Club, 1023 Oakland Ave., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


February Hated White Wyandotte Doshengie—0s 
and $5 each. W. Marvin, White Hall, 











TURKEYS 
Bourbon Red Turkege 618 per pair; $17 trio. Mrs. 
J. D. Ham, Lamar, 8. 
urbon Red Turkeys—Toms, $7; hens, $5. Mrs. 
"i Bolt, Laurens, 8. C. 





Turkeys Wanted—All kinds, goecially Bourbon Reds 
and Blacks. Randolph, Keswick, 





For Sale—80 head of mature Holstein cows and 27 
head of second calf Holstein heifers; single or in car- 
lots; heavy producers ; Pry bron gl A | fine 
individuals, either vor family or dairy will milk 
from 5 to 6 gins datly of milk testing. beiter than 4 
ber ake Also of mixed red heavy milking 
cows, producing & 6 gallons daily. These Fogg 3 a 
all freshen in October, and D ar- 
anteed. Perfect in udder, teats ‘and health. _Beter- 
ence, both banks of Manassas. Ben Lomond Farms, 


Manassas, Va. 
JERSEYS 


For Sale—3 Pure Jersey Heifers and 1 Bull—18 
months old; Hood Farm breeding. on choice indi- 
viduals.. J. P. Hall, Plumtree, N. 


Registered Jersey Bull—5S years = weight 1,000 
Ibs., solid color, black tongue and switch, excellent 
disposition, calyes to date 80 per cent heifers, $200. 
J. G. Newsom, Williston, Fla. 

















mactseys—Reaistered Jersey Cattle for Sale at All” 


es—I have 2 registered Jersey bulls for salé, one 
& grandson of Eminent and Neble of Oakland, 9 
months old; one 3 years old, from an_imported R. 

cow, grandson Noble of Gakland. Mrs. Geo. B. 
Rankin, Jefferson City, Tenn. ° 


SHORTHORNS " 
Purebred Shorthorn Bull Calves for Sale—Good in- 


dividuals, well bred, at reasonable prices. C. N. 
Huff, Troutville, Va. .4 








Bourbon Red rkeys—Best ara choice ones; 
Kershaw, 8. C. 


Tu 
trio, $15. Jones Farms, 
TWO OR MORE “BREEDS 


Some Fine 8. C, Buff Orpington chickens and Bour- 
bon Red turkeys for sale. a Promptly filled. 
Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. 


Purebred Pit Sesee new anes. aa Martins. Early 
hatched young’ stock. i ullets, $3; trio, stag 
and 2 pullets, $10. a... ys] all, Rockingham, N. C. 

For Sale—Dark Red Rhode Island Red Cockerels— 
(A. & BE. College chicks.) Very fine, 7 months old, 
Rocks, erels and pullets, $2.50; 
$1.50, May hatched; Brown horns, 
$2. ears old: utility hens, $1.50. Mrs. O. A. 
Waddell, Manchester, N. C. 

For Sale—Cockerels, White Leghorns, $3 each; Ane 

conas, White Wyandottes, $5. Rabbits, Flemish 
Giant steele gray buck, registered in Class A, $35; 
another, registered in b4 peseciatiens $25. Beigians, 
Dutch, Angoras and Utility F Out of 22 en- 
tries at the State Fair, ¥ won cis frets and 4 seconds. 
Bryant’s Variety Stock Farm, Durham, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Cabbage Plants—By express: 1,000, $2; 500, $1.25. 
Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 





























HORSES 
One Trotter and One Speedy Pacer—Baron Wilkes 
blood; for sale. W. A. Daniel, Tennille, Ga. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


260 Thrifty Pigs and Shoats—Bred from large stock, 
ready to ship. 4 Guaranteed Hounds, $50 each, Chas. 
H. Crafton Staunton, Va. 


Poland-Chinas and Essex—Fiye small boned Poland 
Digs and shoats; two 6-months Essex ars; South- 
down rams. L. G. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C 


#7 16ths pure, 23 months old, 
each. One Holstein ball. 




















A Few Jersey Heifers 
will give milk in March, 





2 years old, % pure, $ © 1 Holstein =, 15-1 
me 5 months old, $31." Write J. E. Carruth, 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Registered 18-months-old Sow—With first litter of 6 


ree, preest. pret Cabbage Plants—$1. YS. quanens: 
$2, m G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. 
—s aaah Cabbare Plants—35c the L- # “ee 25 the 
1,000, postpaid. Celery Gardens, Gibsonville, N. C. 
Cabbage Plants—Shipped promptly a os 15th, 
Got over oe, 000,000. Agents wanted. Ingram & Co., 
Jeauds Ga 
a Cabbage ee heading, 20,000, $30, express- 
ed; $1, postpaid. Medlin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, 
Sethe "atalone, 
































(37) 1901 

Cabbage Planta\ for Speneriste er ty 7 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefie 1,000, by ex- WHEAT 
press collect. South Ga Plane ‘eae Valdosta, Ga. bu Wh na : —Leap’ Ss con $3.50 bi Red May, $3.60 

Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefields, eed Pulcaster $3.50 ar roe. $3. 's0 = American 
Flat Dutch, Successions, ready, fall setting. Prepaid : : 
mail: 500, $1. 50; 1,000, $2.50; express collect: 1,000, Seed Wheat—Jones Climax, a new seed wheat, will 
| LO 2,000 ‘to 5,000, at $1.75 1,000; 10,000, $15. Satis- produce 25 to bushels from 1 bushel sowing; drill 
action or money back. Coleman Piant Co., Tifton, one bushel to the acre. $4 bushel. T. C, Bryson, 
Georgia Beta, N. 

Cabbage Plants—Well rooted, stocky and strong, Recleaned High-grade Seed Wheat for Sale—Of the 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefields, Succession following varieties: Stoner, Little ’s Prolific, 
and Flat Dutch. By express: 1,000, $2; 500, $1.25. Fultz, Fulcaster; from $2.75 to $2.90, "£.0.b., cash with 
yA preeld perest post, ohne. $2.75; 500, $1.50; order. Farmers” Warehouse Co., Inc., Blackstone, Va. 
00, Se farm, B ee 

3 — irmingham, “Ala MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—We plant more than 


a ton of high-grade seed, and grow millions of fine 
plants for wholesale and retail trade Now ready for 
immediate shipment. Wakefields, Brunswick and Flat 
Dutch, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75; 10,000 or 
over, $1. 50 per 1,000, by mail or express, charges col- 
lect. Delivery guaranteed or money refunded. Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Stocky, frost-proof, and as good as 
can be bought anywhere at any price. We have early 
Jersey Wakefields, Charleston Wakeflelds, Succession 
and Flat Dutch. Prices: 4 express, 500, $1.25; oe 
to 4,000 at $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75 








1,000; 10,000 and up at $1. ‘50 per 1,000, By prep: paid 
parcel post, 100, 50c; 200, 80c; 300, $1; 400, $1.30; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Cabbage Plants — Fulwood’s frost-proof cabbage 
plants, ready for immediate shipment. Varieties: Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch. Prices: by express, 1,000 to 4,000, at $2 per 
1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 Pas | 


over, at $1.50 per 1,000; by parcel post, ‘100 ‘for 5c; 
500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.75, postpaid. Plants grown 
from best Long Island seed. Satisfaction guaran 

or order refilled. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


CLOVER 
Crimson C lover—Prime, $6.50 bu. 


bu., $8; Red, $22 
23. 50 bus ; 5 bu., $23. 


COTTON 
Sawyers and Cleveland Big Boll Coen. Seed—Write 
for prices. J. R. Hannah, Hodges 
Meade Cotton Staple—Equal_ to = re 
anywhere in Cotton Belt. M. Wynne, Eastman, Ga. 
Half-and-Half Cotton Seed and Crook’s Prolific 
Seed Corn for Sale—Booklet free, Crook Bros., Luray, 
Tennessee. 
Early King Simpkins, Ideal and Cle ber wr, Big Boll 
Cotten feed Sor Sale. Home Seed & Land Co., Dunn, 
North Carolina 








; 5 bu., $6.25; new, 

bu.; 5 ‘bu., $21.50; 
Alsike, American Seed Co., 
Charlotte, 























Genuine arn Big Boll—Record, 30 b on 
acres. d $2.50 bushel. Limited amount. Cleve- 

land Seed o , Royston, Ga. 
46 per cent 


Heavy Fruiter Cotton—40 bolls to D., 
lint; staple 1% inch. Get facts, proofs and special 
price from originator, Wandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


Manley’s Hoary Fruiter Cotton—Highest ot per 
acre, 40 bolls to pound, 40 per cent tint, t facts, 
proofs, and special price on se 
Carnesville, Ga. 


Half and Half, Simpkins, Wannamaker, Cleveland, 
Early King, and other standard varieties, all grown in 
North Carolina. Rush cash to J. M. Field, Climax, 
N. C., at rate of $2 per bushel. Supply limited. 


Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed—Our pedigreed Dixie 
Triumph, tested and recommended by agricultural au- 
thorities as cattlest, be jm 9 yielding, resistant cotton. 
Developed by our expert plant breeders; 10 years’ sci- 
entific breeding; successfully meets weevil conditions. 

Seed being taken rapidly. Write for facts and prices. 
Carolina Seed Co., Florence, Cc, 


CYPRESS 


Cypress Seedlings Wanted—The Miami Conservancy 
District, in connection with its flood prevention works 
near Dayton, Ohio, is planning to plant several acres 
* forest. For this purpase the District is endeavoring 

secure about 50 pounds of cypress seed and about 
20, 000 small ike to seedlings. The officials of the 
District would like to rT from persons who would 
undertake to collect both the seed and seedlings. The 
young Lena eee to be only 8 inches to 2 feet high, 
and where they grow can be gathered in large quanti- 
ties with little Gittins, Correspondence should be 





Manley, 

















Good Budded Stock—Best varieties, 
G. H. Tomlinson, Putney, Ga. 


Wanted—Field Peas,. all varieties. Also Soy Beans. 
Aéreo a and price. Hickory Seed Company, 
ckory, } 


Free Catalog Adapted Southern Fruits, Nuts and 
Berries. Garden Spot Nursery, La Grange, N. C. 

Add Health and Happiness to.Your Family, and 
Value to Your Home—By planting’ choice varieties of 
fruit trees. We have them. Write for prices. Carolina 
Nurseries, Burlington, N. C. 

Cabbage and Lettuce Plants—Early Jersey cabbage 
and Woods Cabbage lettuce plants; 300, $1; 500, $1.50 
1,000, $2.50, postpaid, Take Prof. Masséy’s advice, 
plant lettuce between cabbage; grow 2 crops where 1 
grew before. Miller Plant Co., Hickory, N. € 

Peach and Apple Trees at bargain prices to planters 
in smal} or large lots by express, parcel post or freight. 


fair prices. 

















500,000 June budded peach trees. um, erries, 
pears, grapes, all kinds berries, nuts, etc. Shade and 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog. 


Tennessee Nursery Co., Cleveland, Tenn. 





Red Choyer, $17 bu.; new crimson clover, $7 bu; 
prime, $5 bu. Oats—No, 1 See proof, 95c bu.; Ap- 


pler, $1. 3 i ; Fulghum, $1.60 bu. Hairy vetch, 20c 
Ib. 19 100 8s. Red and Yellow onion sets, 
“Whites, $2.90 bu. 








$2'50 bu.! Potatoes, $4.50 bu. 
Wheat—Prolific wheat, $3.40 bu.; Red May, 
$3.40 bu.; Stoner, .40 bu.; Blue Stem, $3.50 bu 
Rye—Southern and Rosen rye, $2.50 bu.; Abruzzi, 
$3.50 bu. American Seed Co., *charlotte, N. C. 
PEACH TREES 
int sy ) 


Peach Trees—(5,000) Georgia Belles, 
Belles and (1,000) Elbertas—Half of 
18 to 24 inches in size and the other hale 2 to 3 feet; 
budded by one of our best nurserymen fn the South. 
Price 25 per cent cheaper than could be bought from 
any standard nursery. J. B. Easterlin, Jr., Monte 
zuma, Ga. 

Fruit ea $10.50 we i 2 send by express pod 
high-class peach trees. They as good trees 
money can buy, and are selected” in such way as to 
give ripe peaches’ from late May to early October. Just 
the number needed for the home orchard. Write for 





guarantees a square deal to all. Oakdale Farm, 


Birmingham, Ala. 





TREES 


Fruit Trees Free—Write Ingram & Co., Plant Grow- 
ers, Jesup, Ga. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before Dering. 
But no is permitted to offer land for sale 

unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 

















Large and Small Farms Cheap—See Isom Dimmette, 
Lanectnire, Va. 

Farms for Baje—Store for Rent—Easy terms. 
Witmer, Crewe, Va. 

For Sale—300 Acres Fine Farming Land—For par- 
ticulars, write J. H. McAustin, Mt. Vernon, Ga. 

For Sale—296 Acres—135 in cultivatiqgn; all under 
wire fence; just outside of Bucatunna, Miss. A real 
bargain. Write Rd particulars. J. B. Saxon, Att’y., 
Waynesboro, M 

Orchard oe aes Acres—Mayfiower, Belle of 

Georgia and Elberta peaches. Next year third and 





c, 





























addressed to Arthur E. Morgan, Chief Engineer, The fourth. Will lease to person of experience at a bar- 
Miami Conservancy District, Dayton, Ohio. gain. Murray, Laurinberg, N. C. 2 
Tae ee pat’ e Gihina come Pieda macs aaa oe 
Dallis, the Best Permanent Pasture Grass. Lam- railroad: é-room dwelling. and g—~ rn yh 8 
bert, Darlington, Ala. fence. EB. C. Epes, Box 1655, Richmond, Va. 
HEDGES Ccnerstin— Fer Quick Cash Sale: 135-Acre Robeson 
Amoor River Privet Plants—100, $3; 500, $12; 1.000, Come chien’ alle ‘Gar nen. Meeheee sate, ae 
$21. Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, would sell’ hglf interest to good man. Drawer I, 
Amoor River Privet Hedge Plants — One year, Maxton, 
branchy, guaranteed, Evergreen en for 


$3_per 100 delivered. 
Nurseries, Conway, 8. C. 


LESPEDEZA 


Leapegete Clover Seed—Book this fall, and I save 
you 25-50 per cent in price. South’s greatest forage; 
soil builder and pérpetual pasturage. Get my liter- 
ature and make $150 an acre on worn-out lands with- 
ey J. Weber, Baton Rouge, La. 











$30, $20, ee Acres in Green Coun-i 
ty, ag 7 miles from county seat, on main Tuscaloosa 
road; 300 in cultivation, 300 in bes pasture; mules, 
cultivators, corn and y on the place. I am leaving! 
the state; will — cash, balance on as long 
time as you wan eo. W. Reese, 703 First Nat. 
Kank, Birmingham, Ala. : 


We Have for Sale Fine Farms at Doreen Prices— 
ee) miles ora 








out extra labor. Sidn 128 Acres— station; 8-room 
OATS $4,600, terms. 480 Acres—Flag stetlon on _-* 
-— iwelli am water, 4 And bath; parent eon, 
Hasting’s 100-Bushel Octet. 75 bushel. Good clean ne Gore: C over, ‘a, corn on ipplece ace; 000 easy 
seed. J. M. Bone, Butler, Ga. » terms. d for list of Virginia F H. K. Haw- 
thorne, Charlottesvilie Va. 





For Sale—Fulghum Seed Oa a -4h. 30. Buy quick. 


Write J. L. Simmons, Belhaven, N. C. 








148 Acres—30 Acres 0; XK ..." 100,000' feet pine; Fs ail 




















on good H 
Fulghum Seed Oats—5-bu. lots at ‘i 25 ry. bu. ; 25- railroad station no Sulidings pio 35 one nother 
bu. lots at $1.20 per bu. ; 100-bu. os at $1.15 TY - good farm, acres, Farmville 1 mile, ‘fine dairy 
W. W. Watson, e Landing, N. ; i cent. large silos, ae on ce ere 
For Sale—Improved, Recleaned Fo Ighum- Oats— lone per acre, or we can get a ve price on 
Smut free; supply limited; $1.75 bushel; 50 bushels stock and I dine 15 bead Of prema 
up, $1.60. L. T. Creech, Morven, ee —_ yine Old Dominion Realty Corporation, 
ONIONS Direct From Owner—340 Acres—With enough timber 
Onion Sets—Red and Yellow, $3; 25 bu.; 5 bu., $3; to pay for entire place; $27.50 per acte, on easy terms, 
White Silver, $3.75 bu.; 5 bu., $3.50; Potato, $5; 5 or less for cash; wa: by river, creek and springs; 
bu., $4.75. American Seed Co., Charlotte, N. C. piel ye Bay 5 wy F ae tiadle wey 
0 ° 
— Sets—Yellow Potato, small size, bushel of 40 frase? 7-room dwelling, “* y Be shade grove; con- 





i Re .50; medium oe. al 
$1. “0; bushel, RSs ash with order. J. Black- 
well, ‘Stovall, N. 

PECANS 





75,000 Early Bearing, Bred-up, Budded and Grafted 
Papershell Pecan Trees—Write for free booklet on 
Pecan Culture now. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 


RYE 








Cabbage Plants—75 each of Early Jerseys, Charles- 
ton Wakefields, Succession and Flat Dutch, 300 iY pre- 


Rye—Recleaned, Southern grown, $2.25; Abruzzi, $3 
per "bushel, goed. 244 -bushel lots. J. Hunsucker, 








paid mail, $1. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. Conover, 

Cabbage suents for Fall and winter Heading—$2 Rye—Abruzzi, 8. 80 bu.; 10 bu., $3.75; Southern 
1,000, postpaid; 1,000 expressed, 0. Strong plants; and Rosen, $2.90 bu.; 10 bu., $2.70. American Seed 
a oants  pegmut shipment. Medlin Plant Farm, Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

rt ill , 

“ STRAWBERRIES 





Special Offer — Frost-proof Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants—500 postpaid, $1; 1,000 ex- 





Strawberry Plants—Improved Lady Thompson plants, 
00, $3; oes prepaid, $2. Bolick Plant Farm, 





gure pod pigs; $150 for all. C. S. Mattingly, Ford, pressed, $1.50; 10,000 for $14. Satisfaction guaran- 

irgir teed. Plant Farm Ulah, N. Conover, N. 

hirelata—o ollies, German and Old English Shep- Frost-proof Cabbegs, Fan —100, 40c; 200, 75c; Strawberry ere ea mn Everbearing Plants— 

stein ube and grown dogs. Registered boars. Hol- 300, $1; 400, $1.20; $1.35; 1,000, $2.25,\postpaid; 100, $1.75; 500, £8: 000, $15, prepaid. Bolick Plant 
n Bulls 10c for instructive at $2 per +1 O06 : 10-060, 31. express collect. Farm, Conover, N 


Poultry. Rabbits. 


list. W. R. Watson, Box 1810, Oakland, Iowa. 


upward 
Mail Order Plant Co. Sylvester, Ga 





PET STOCK 


DOGS 


ee 

Hounds—w 

Mocksvilie, ar for description and prices. 
eect 


Setter Puppies—3 months “old. 
Hickory Grove Farm, Hartwell, Ga. 


32 Pointer Pups—Imported stock, 4 months old, males, 
Jones Farms, Kershaw, $ 


Dogs for Night Hunting Hounds and also mixed 








Box 97, 








Write for prices. 











blood. a 4 > . 
Farm, Rostine eonths Beagles, $20. Cottage Hill 
Wantei—A No. 1 Bird D 
og—Setter or Pointer— 
eS ee. good retriever and priced right. Full 
n 


first letter. Lock Box 122, Durham, N. C, 





Extra Early Jersey <r Cabbage omg 
80c; 400, postage 0 and over, $1.25 
per 1,000; under . 5, 000, ri 50 per 1,000, charges collect. 
: F. Cargile, Box 364, Douglas, Ga. 

For Early Spring Cabbage—500,000 Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield cabbage plants, Es. from 
A best Long Island seed. 1,000, 4.75 75 100, 

ic, 





postpaid. East Va. Plant Farm, Frankie Va. 


Fine Stocky Cabbage see ree Flat pam, 
ready now. Postpaid, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 
press collect, 1,000, $2. Collards, Rg. ‘Noe. 1, same 
price. We Ld plants that grow. Whitby Farm Co. > 
Tallahassee, 


“: For ae standard varieties frost-proof Cabbage 
ras ts, for immediate ehipessst. 1.50 per 1,000; for 

5,000 and over, $1.25 per 1,000. e guarantee satis- 
faction. Order from Be | er Reliable, The Enterprise 
Truck Farm, Georgetown, 8. 














Strawberry ane verhearing and one-crop va- 
rieties. By prepaid mail at the i prices: Pro- 
gressive Everbearing, 100, $2.50; $4.50; 300, $6; 
400, $7.50; 500, $9; 1,000, $16. tek -erop varieties 
(Aroma, Lady Thompson, Haverland, one St. Louis, 
Klondike, Missionary, Brandywine, Lady Cornelia, 
Tennessee Prolific, Bubach, Dunlap, Warfield and 
Gibson), 100, : 200, $2.50; 300, $3.25; 400, $4; 

0, $4.50: 1,000, $7.75. Safe delivery guarant 
Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


VETCH 
Augusta Vetch—20e Ib. Lambert, 


Hairy Ve tch—25e ID. $24 per 100-1. 
stock. American Seed to., Charlotte, N. 

Woolly Podded My me gs og = resistant, . 
than hairy, recom’ by’ United: States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’ "St per a. Woodleaf Seed 
Breeding* Club, “‘Woodl N. 








Darlington, Ala. 
toe A good 








venient to churches and schools; outbuildings : climate 
and water a a quick purchaser can @ buy 
household sods ements, crop and livestock, in-° 
cluding small J P herd. eap, if desiretl. ‘Wire 
or write Box 642, reRichmond, Va. 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. A 
new farming and lives region with new A is 
being opened up, This territory is pD 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop peeel littes 
proven by actual experience, Here you can profitab! 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an id 
livestock and dairy country. 
lands and very easy terms. 
first pick. Write today for 
T. C. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bidg., Blythe, Texas. 


For Sale—One of the best brick buildings, located 
on one of the principal streets in Orlando, Florida. 
The first floor now being operated as a 
doing a business of $20,000 a month. 
containing 13 rooms. The entire building rents for 
$300 a-month. Will sell building and the gs com- 
bined, or will sell the goods separately and lease the 
Saiiains. Will sell goods and fixtures at wholesale 

t less 5 per cent. Reason for selling, the manager 
ay lost his health from indoor work and must retire 
to the open. Address J. R. Squires, Orlando, Fla. 


Virginia Farm for Sale or Rent—Direct from owner, 

who will sacrifice for quick sale, 1,103 acres famous 
Hanover County Pamonky River low’ grounds, with at 
least 3 miles of river frontage, and sufficient salable 
timber to bring price down to half what adjacent lands 
recently sdid for. Willing to take timber as part pay- 
ment. Land fine for alfalfa, corn, small grain 
stock raising, with plenty of pasture. 300 acres now 
in cultivation and 400 more ready to cultivate. Entire 
place easily farmed with modern machinery. On county 
road and navigable river, with petrate ‘Janding for 
shipping and receiving freight to and from targe ea 
cities. 20 miles from Richmond and 7? miles from 
Southern Railway. Will consider subdividing into 
smaller acreages or renting, but will sell cheaper now 
than I ever will again, as badly in need of 
money, and will offer to a quick purchaser a bargain 
which I do not believe can be duplica Telegraph 
or write P. 0. Box 642, Richmond, Va. 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


S47 Acres Lime Land Plantation for Sale—$50 Per 
Acre—330 acres bottom land, will grow 3% tons alfalfa 
per acre, 50 bushels corn, 60 bushels oats, 1 to 1% 
bales cotton, without fertilizer Alfalfa’ has been 
grown successfully on adjoining plantation for 12 years. 
60 ac res loam second bottom; 157 acres hill land fairly 
well timbered; 10 tenant houses, all occupied; place well 
watered by creek on pornern boundary, and small nar- 
row lake in center of place, both of which form excel- 
lent outlet for drainage; 350 acres in cultivation; about 
425 acres suitable for cultivation. Place is $ miles 
east of L. & N. Bailroad, at Snow Hill, Ala. This 
land is as good as the best in Alabama. Abstract can 














nels, dric 


w anted—Country hams, week. black walnut ker 
d fruit, bulk comb and sectm honey. J. EB 
Morristo wh . Tenn, 


He arris, 


“w C abbage—100 Ds., $2.50. 


~ Kraut ir 


and other varieties apples, 


Extr rm . Wi nesap 
d money 








$2 bushel bor. Se 3 
G. G. Hy Henderson 














order or registered letter. yder, 
ville, N. C 

Galvanized Shingles and 5-V Crimp Roofing . Rub 
ber roofing—smooth and slate-surfaced. Hig ch -grade, 
but priced, low. Budd Piper Boofing Company, Dur 
ham, N. 

APPLES 

To balance high freight we will gat Bood apples at 
$1 per bushel, f.0.b, Elk Park, N. G. W. McGuire, 
Dark Ridge, N. C. 

Haywood County Diountein Apples—Royal Limber 


per bbL, $4.25; Sour 



































be seen before purchasing. Will meet prospective twigs, per bbl., $4.50; Winesaps, 3 ) 
purchasers at Snow Hill, Ala., with car, Write J. T. suff, per bbl, * $1; Gammacs, per bbl., $5. Shipped 
Puref oy, Furman, Ala., Administrator of the Estate f.o.b. Clyde, N. C. Satisfaction guaranteed. Thos 
of Mrs, Sarah C. Greene, H. Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —— —, 
For Sale—All grades of cottonseed Peal. cottonseed 
hulls, in carload and less than carload lots, rite or 
Learn at Home or School—Bookk ine. 8 Shorthand, tee Gan dhe eon : - Lyl ‘untaville, 
oo: credit, Positions guaranteed. Colleg wire ws Soe delivered prices. Lyle & Lyle, H 
Winston c. man tn tere - _ 
Insure Your Future by Learning Bookkeeping and HAMS : 
Shorthand in Greensboro Commercial School, Greens- Wanted—Country Hams—We will pay you 38c per Ib. 
boro, N, C. Write for catalog. for sound, well trimmed country hams, for prompt 
shipment by parcel post or express. J. EB, Harris, 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED _ Sivsiwn? oti" folio 
Teacher Poacher Desires ires Position in ¥ in Family—W: ell qua qualified, = -~ , 
5 Kodak Finishing by Mai —Films. developed free. 
Bnsiich, prac, Latin, Music, Miss Wingfield rrinte, 3 to 6 cents. W. W. White, Box 326, 





Wanted: Sicaasaneas of Farm, 1921—Hustler, well 
educated, experienced. Write your proposition. L. 
Creech, Jr., Morven, Ga, 


SALESMEN 


Jes Plant Agmnts Wanted—By Ingram n & Co, ., Growers, 
esup, ia. 








~~ Wanted—C arpenters or Contractors to take orders 
for our high-grade roofing. We sell direct to the user 
at wholesale and pay freight on every order. Rooling 
shipped quick from factories at Savannah, Ga., or 
Memphis, Tenn. Many property owners need roofing 
to cover their buildings. Our agents make $50 to $75 
a month, taking orders in spare time. Others who 
work full time, $250 to $500 a month. We prefer car- 
penuters or contractors for agents, but would also con- 
sider men who have sold fruit trees, paints, or fertil- 
izer. Write today for free sample outfit while the 
agency in your town is open. When you write, be sure 
to tell us whether you are a carpenter or contractor. 
Write to Mouthern States Iron Roofing Company, Dept. 
P, Savannah, Ga. 


MACHINERY 


aan PP LPP Pw 


Corn Y Mills, Saw Mills, Feiacte Mills, Water Wheels, 

















Engines. De Loach Co,, 541, Atlanta, Ga 

For Sale—25 Hi. P. Erie City Steam Engine—In good 
running condition ; at bargain. John M. Napier, 
Albemarle, ox 47, — 





~~ Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment—Works on 
all sewing machines. Price $2. Personal checks, 10 
cents extra. eed Mail Order House, Box 127, Bir- 
mingham, Ala 

One No 
and receder, 
feet pine. 





2 Salem Saw Mill—3 head blocks, knees 
20-foot carriage; has cut less than 10,000 
One 50-horse Portable Fuquhar boiler, 
gauges, ete. One 40-horse Liddell-Thompkias engine, 
automatic lubricator, belts, etc. One 2%-ton 
Indiana truck. All in first-clafs condition Truck 
new. M. @. Caldwell, 1806 Avondale Ave., Charlotte, 
North Carolina 


MISCELLANEOUS 


100 “lead ¢ Cows 2 end ‘Heifers for | Sale. 100 bush: 100 bushels 
vetch and oats, ready mixed. A. L. Deal, Kannapolis, 
North Carolina. 





Birmingham, Ala. 





Kodak 
business. 
your orde 
Charlotte, 


Finishing—We do an_ enormous mail order 

Highest quality, quickest service. Send us 

rs or write for prices. The Speed Cranks 
o. 





MUSICAL 




















~/ iolins With Outfits—On_easy payments—Five days’ 
trial. Write Miss Bertha Mardiss, Shawnee, Kansas 
PRINTING 

250 Envelopes or Noteheads—$1. 20; &* $2.10, post- 

D aid. Womble Press, Bearcreek, N. 
RICE 

For Sale—U npolished Carolina Rice—8%c a pound, 

in 100-T™. sacks, f.o.b. cars, White sane 5s. C. Com- 


b ahee Co., 


Box * BAL White Hall, 8. C. 








Crop Table Rice—Fresh from as fields. js. 100 


New 


pounds beautiful, 


in double 
Cabaniss, 


table rice 


$8.50. 


clean, white, new crop, 
sacks, freight prepaid to your station, 
The Rice Man, Box 77, Katy, Texas. 





STORAGE 





~ Store Your Cotton in a Good Market—Among the 


mills whe 
pacity 30, 
houses, 


Every store has sprinkler system, 
for storage and insurance are the lowest. 


ere buyers are plentiful Cotton storage, ca- 
and preparing to build more ware 

Our rates 
The ware- 


000 bales, 


houses and clerks are bonded and our negotiable re- 
ceipts are known to Feceral Reserve and New York 


banks. In y 
Greensboro Warehouse & Storage, Co., J. EB. 


to loan. 
Latham, 


normal times we have money 




















Vice-president, Greensboro, N. 
SYRUP 

Pure Georgia Cane Syrup—A-l grade, in new 35- 
gallon barrels, at $1 per gallon, f.o.b. Can deliver 
after Nov. 10. H. P. Townsend, Climax, Ga. 

Pure Georgia Cane Syrup—A-l grade, in new 35- 
gallon barrels, at $1 per gallon, f.o.b. Can deliver 
after Nov. 10. H. P. Townsend, Climax, Ga. 

TOBACCO 

Kentucky Homespun Tobacco—10 fhs., $2.50; 20 
Ibs., $4. Rufe Veal, Jonesboro, Ark, 

Sond In your renewal promptly. Get up a elub and 
get a reward. 














~<a 








Breeders of this territory. 


A. F. BUCHANAN, Secretary, 


















QUALITY 


VIRGINIA 
Aberdeen- Angus Sale 


Lynchburg, Va., City Market 
Thursday, November 18th, 1920 


AT 1:00 O’CLOCK P. M. 


Auspices 


VIRGINIA ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


34 Females, 8 Bulls 


Tried Sires — Strong Yearling Bulls — Bred Cows 
Cows With Calves at Side—Bred and Open Heifers 


These cattle are being consigned by the Leading Angus 
They have made good on these 
farms and will make good on yours. They are selected with 
utmost care for breed promotion purposes. 
tested, and 90-day retest guarantee. 


Meeting Virginia Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association, 
Virginia Hotel, Lynchburg, Just Before Sale. 


For Catalog, Write 


H. L. IGLEHART, Auctioneer. 


All tuberculin 
All in good condition. 


GLADE SPRINGS, VA. 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





PUREBRED 








BERKSHIRES 


ONE DOLLAR 
DOWN 


AND THE PIG IS YOUR’N 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


SOLD ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 


EVERY PIG HAS A PEDIGREE AND IS REG- 
ISTERED. WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM + Durham, W. C. 











DUROC-JERSEYS 


| DUROCS- Big Type ~DUROCS } 


FOR SALE—BIG TYPE DUROCS OF QUALITY 
BLUB RIBBON WINNERS 
BRED RIGHT—FED RIGHT 








PIGS, both sexes; BRED and OPEN GILTS; 
BRED SOWS, and BOARS. Prices reasonable 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. @Write Your Wants, 


A. C. RHODES, NORTH RIVER, VA. | 











DID YOU SEE OUR DUROCS 
at State Fair? 


If not, watch for announcement of 
our winnings, and write for prices on 
high-class breeding stock. 


JORDAN BROS., McCullers, N. C. 











| Pigs— DUROC-JERSEYS —Pigs 


We are offering the top PIGS from a herd of over 
1,000 Spring Pigs. All sired by boars weighing at 
least 800 IDs., and out of large sows. Satisfaction 
guaranteed and prices right. St immunized 
and prices right. SBegistration papers furnished 
promptly. 


BROAD ACRE RANCH, Ine., 








Torra Coia, North Cartan, | 


YOUNG DUROCS OF QUALITY 


Write for prices and description. 


J. D. SIMPSON, Breeder, 
BLACKSTOCK, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


DUROCS—— CHOICE DUROC PIGS -——DUROCS 
Choice Pigs, by ORION CHERRY EING, 8 weeks old, 
registered, $12.50 each. 

2 Gilts, 6 months; 2 Gilts, 12 months; 1 Boar, 15 

months old Priced to sell. 
IN N CREEK DUROG FARM. 
J. W. Hoover, yA Crouse, N. C. 














Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


At reduced prices. Service Boars, Bred Gilts, and 
selected Pigs. Purchase price will be refunded and 
transportation charges ‘paid both ways on any animal 


not perfectly satisfactory. 
C. DEVANE MURPHY, ATKINSON, N. C. 


HAMPSHIRES 


‘HALL HAMPSHIRES 


We offer at reasonable prices Sows 
and Gilts bred to our prize winning 
boars. Gilts and Boars of all ages, 
sired by great boars and out of good 
dams. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, SOPERTON, GA. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Grand Champion Junior Yearling Boar for Sale. 
This boar is a grandson of Finnel’s Giant; he is 1 
year old, weighs 275 Ib as a perfect Delt, good 
bone, and a sire of 100 per cent belted litte Can 
furnish photo upon request. A bargain at $255. 

Also Bred Sows, Bred and Open Gilts, Spring Boars, 
amd Weanling Pigs, at reasonable prices, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
For particulars write 
C. T. HARDESTY, JR., SUMMIT POINT, W. VA, 























LIVESTOCK | 





—_—~ PA 
REGISTERED 0. c."s—C hoice Pigs, frore 2 months 
old up, Service ae Bred and Open Gilts, Braj 
Sows, at reasonable prices. My herd is represented by 
State and National prize- ae blood. Cross-breds 
for killers. All stock is shipped as represented or 





money wee Write for ‘circulars and 
R. @. OW ute t, BEDFORD, VA, 
POLAND-CHINAS 
























BARGAINS IN BIG 
POLAND-CHINAS 


We have as splendid lot of Young Poland- 
China Males and Females. Can furnish them 
oy 8 weeks to 6 months old; sired by BLUB 
VALLEY KING, a boar that will weigh near 
half a ton gross, he by JEFF and out of 
LONG KING ROSE. This is the best breed- 
ing to be had. This offering is out of blue 


ribbon sows, and for the next 30 days, or 
until our surplus is reduced, will se 

8 to 10-weeks-old Pigs..$17.50 each; $35 pair 
3 to 4 months, at ..... . $22.50 each’; $45 pair 
4 to6 months ......... 32.50 each; $65 pair 
Fine husky males, ready for service.. $45 each 
Se WD cncaduscsdahe es chuebae se $50 each 


Order before they are picked over, as this 

special price will move dom fast. 
Greensboro Nurseries & Stock Farms, 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Owners, 

Greensboro, North Carolina, 














é 9.99 e ° 
“Miller's Big Type Poland-Chinas 
BRED RIGHT—FED RIGHT—PRICED RIGHT 
Registered, and Guaranteed Satisfaction 
or your money refunded, 


1 BOARS and GILTS 
Write for prompt service. 


“MILLERS” L, D, MILLER, 
Bridgewater, Va. 


Reg. Big Type Poland-China Hogs 


SERVICE BOARS—5 to 12 months old. 

BRED and OPEN GILTS—5 to 12 months old, 

bred for February farrow, 

PIGS—2 to 3 months old, mated, no akin. 

Giant Buster, Gerstdale Jones, Jumbo and Big 
Defender strains. Hogs shipped on approval. 
THE WOODLAWN POLAND-CHINA FARM, 

Woodlawn, Virginia. 


PIGS, male and female: 
ready to ship. 


A. W. MILLER, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 




















[BIG BONED POLAND-CHINAS 


JUMBO WONDER, DEFENDER, 
and GIANT BUSTER STRAINS. 
Service Boars, Bred Sows, Bred Gilts, and Pigs, 


all ages, mated, no akin, All hogs cholera im- 
muned and registered. 


Get Our Best Prices on Good Pigs. 
THE LETHE POLAND-CHIN 
| Woot awn, — rau. 
Am offering 200-. Spring Boars and Gilts at 
$50 each; 3-months-old Pigs at $25 each. Every 
animal of the best and largest Western breeding, 


and guaranteed to please. Not the cheapest, but 
the best. 


irginia. 











Write Me Your Wants Today. 
|e. 0. HUNTER, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


10-WEEKS PIGS. OPEN SPRING GILTS, 8 months, 
of the very highest caliber. Both sexes; no akin. 
PRICED TO MOVE QUICK 


R. M, MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA, 


—Big Type Poland-China Hogs— 


WRITE US YOUR WANTS 
We will try to please 
Young stock 3 to 6 months old a specialty. 


CRAIG & THOMPSON, LAWRENCEVILLE, GA. 
TAMWORTHS 


ALL AGES. ENGLISH CANA- 


TAMWORTHS tris or ascenican once, 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, EASTOVER, &. 6, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
































O. 1. C.’s 















Breed The Best 


THE ZOaLD » wEeDe LARGE 
FAT H 


y lose 
ay feeding way 
Two of our O. I. C. Hers f 
Ware the moet ronal ; 
mos 
Grediers 4 io of 


pure bred hogs in the Le 
day for the fee 6 story of the reo’ 1 e 
Hi sa All foreign shipments 

- S. Gove: crament ins 
We have Gey the O, ported 
and have never lost a bog L — or 
any other contagious disease, although 
they are not cholera proof. 


; ©WRITE— TODAY — FoR 
“The Hog hoa Bony Sate? 
. THEE B SILVER: 

> esos” 


Pigs, Shoats— 0. I. C. —Boars, Sows 


I. C. HOGS of the highest breeding at epectal prices. 

Pigs Shoats, weighing from 50 FY a Ibs. Service 
oars and Bred Sows, State Fair prize winners. 

w. i. 1. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 








BREEDERS OF 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
CATTLE 


Write for full information 


SANFORD & RICH 
\e MOCKSVILLE, N. C. 
LIVESTOCK ADVERTISERS 
We will help you prepare your copy for 
livestock advertising. We are constantly 


studying the best methods of advertising 
livestock and can give you real service ia 























the way of planning your advertising and 

















Saturday, November 6, 1920] 
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WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








YEARLING BULLS 


The Hardy Breed of Cattle That Give MORE MILK Than Jerseys 
and RICHER MILK Than Holsteins. 


We have the blood of the Lessnessock Auchenbrain, Mitchell, White Beauty 
ind Favorite Beauty and others of the best families. You cannot go wrong 
with them. 
WE MUST 
started right. 


SELL AT A SACRIFIGE—It’s a great opportunity to get 
First orders get best animals... ACT NOW. Price $50. 


Also Registered Berkshire Pigs for Sale. 
J. S. DUNLAP, Manager, PINEHURST FARMS, Pinehurst, N. C. 


’ PINEHURST FARMS OFFER SEVERAL PUREBRED AYRSHIRE | 








1903 





Complete Dispersal Sale 
Friday, November 19th, 1920 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


49 Head-- 49 

















Public Sale of Registered Berkshire Hogs 
AT HILLCREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VIRGINIA, 
Wednesday, November 17th, 1920. 


The offerings will consist of TRIED SOWS, YOUNG SOWS, both bred and 
open, BOARS and PIGS; all of excellent breeding and immuned. 


SPECIALS—Two spring, 8 months EPOCHAL BOARS of exceptional type 
and size. Here is your opportunity to purchase at your price a wonderful 
Herd Sire, as well as sows. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE AND TIME — CATALOG ON REQUEST 
HILLCREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA. 


H. M. HARRIS, Proprietor. W. F. MERRIMAN, Auctioneer. 























. é es wast iis - z re ef ee oe 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS—Now is the Time to Buy—We don’t have to tell you—you know it. 
Let the speculators go ‘‘chase themselves.’’ Next year—Hog and Hominy. Pay your A. C. A. duces; 
and make your plans NOW for more diversified farming. We sell Hampshire Hogs and Aberdeen- 
Angus Cattle. You take no risk in- buying from us, as back of our guarantee of satisfaction is a farm 
of 1,500 acres. Special Prices on Hogs for the next two weeks: Spring Boars and Gilts, $35 each: Year- 
ling Boars and Bred Gilts, $50 each; Grown Boars and Tried Bred Sows, from $75 to $150. Cash with 
order or C.0.D. 10 per cent off these prices when ordering 5 or more animals. For two weeks only. 
Send in your order. THE CEPEK FARM, CANTON, MISS, 














FAIRMONT DUROCS 
The Last Word in Size and Quality. 


To see is to believe. We invite you to visit our exhibit at the 
RALEIGH FAIR, OCTOBER 18 TO 23. 


FAIRMONT FARMS, E. S. Vanatta, Owner & Mer., HILLSBORO, N. C. 


DUROCS DUROCS 




















___ ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





HOLSTEINS AND RED POLLS 



















THE HOLLINS HERD HAS CONSIGNED TO 
THE VIRGINIA BREEDERS’ SALE 
RICHMOND, VA., OCTOBER 28. 
(Consignments from Federal tested Herds only 
admitted.) 

2 Young Cows with yearly records. 

3 Two-year-old Heifers, backed by several gener- 
ations of yearly records. These 5 young females 
are Top Notchers, and are in calf to a son of the 
great KING JOH. They will be fresh at time of 
sale or shortly after. 

JOS. A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, HOLLINS, VA. 


| GRADE ANGUS FOR SALE 
40 Cows and Heifers 40 


40 Head Grade Angus Cows and 
Heifers. Many of cows with calf 
at foot and rebred to top notch 
Erica‘bull. This, is uniformly good 





stock. Ideal for baby beef herd. 

















RED POLLS 
P. W. WORDEN, Mgr., ALTAMONT RANGE, ctanaee ss 


HOLSTEINS — 


U. S. Government Accredited Herd. 





Having sold my farm, I have consigned my entire herd of 
Registered Holstein-Friesians to THE VIRGINIA HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN CLUB, under whose management it will be sold. 

; H. C. ELLIOTT (Owner). 


Among the offerings are 28 daughters of RAG APPLE 
KORNDYKE OF VALLEY VIEW 118104, a producing son 
of RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 8TH. 


SIR INKA PRILLY SEGIS REKWALL 269302, the Junior 
Herd Sire, is a son of the ‘great WINTERTHUR FARMS sire, 
SIR INKA PRILLY SEGIS, and many of the females will sell 
bred to this great young bull whose 14 nearest dams (all 
above 20 Ibs.) average 26.74 Ibs. 


The herd was one of the first Accredited Herds in Virginia, 
and will be sold with the U. S. B. A. I. certificate and the 
usual 60 to 90-day retest privilege. 


COL. GEO. W. BAXTER, 


Auctioneer. 





JOS. A. TURNER, 
President Va. H. F. Club. 


For Further Information and Catalog, Write 
NELSON B. RUE, Sales, Mgr., P. 0. Box 616, ROANOKE, VA. 

















HOLSTEIN AUCTION SALE — MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 11 A.M. 


23 Head of Purebred and High-grade Holsteins; Dairy Equipment; Horses, 
Mules, Colts, Hogs, and every kind of Farming Machinery will be offered for 
sale. Livestock will not be sold until 1 p.m. In the herd is my Herd Bulk 
Hilldale Hengerveld Segis, grandson of King Segis, weighs one ton and beau- 
tifully marked; brings large, strong, straight calves; he has 11 A. R. O. 
daughters and one son. One cow with official record of 24 pounds butter in 
7 days. One daughter of a half sister of the world’s record cow, Lutsckevale 
Cornucopia. Five richly bred Bull Calves; four ready for service. Every 
animal over 6 months of age tuberculin tested and in fair condition. Some 
fresh, close springers and good milkers. Victory and Liberty Bonds will be 
accepted at-their market value. Six months terms on approved security. Do 
not miss this sale if you want good stock. 

My Productive, Well Improved 245-Acre Farm is for Sale—$100 per acre, 
easy terms. Write for descriptiona 

W. A. STOCKTON, BLACKSTONE, VA. 














Tullahoma, Tennessee. 


| Will sell at beef prices. Address 














USE A RED POLLED BULL 


IF YOU ARE RAISING BEEF, a RED POLE 
Bull will give you more quality and more 

_ pounds than any other breed. 

IF YOU ARE A DAIRYMAN, a RED POLL 
Bull will not reduce your milk supply and 
will get you calves that are more profitable. 

WE ARE OFFERING SOME ESPECIALLY 

NICE YOUNG BULLS AND HEIFERS that 





HOLSTEINS 








are bred right and priced right, $400 and up. 
My herd is one of the largest and best in the 
country. Has been admitted to the State 


ACLS if ), a —— 
RACE ‘OUITE 


Ten Purebred HOLSTEIN Cows 9h "WRG, Se peed Sante cane sat ae” 





Against 20 Scrubs OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Two neighbors, on adjoining farms— E. B. CRADDOCK & SON, Owners, — 


Jone milks 20 scrub cows—the other 10 CLUSTER SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 















purebred Holsteins. They care for their |] \U —- 














cows in the same way; they get almost 
the same amount of cream and the same 
sized check from the factory where both 
sell their milk. Though both men take 
in the same amount of money, the man 
with the scrubs uses the whole of his re- 
Ceipts to pay running expenses, while the 
Holstein man lays aside nearly half. 
Another item: The Holstein) man feeds 
his skim milk to purebred calves; the 


Breeders and Exporters of Fine Kentucky Saddle 
Stallions, Mares and Geldings. 8 Mares and 
Geldings, thoroughly broke and ready for imme- 
diate use. 10 Teams of Percheron Mares, bred. 
Big Bone Kentucky Mammoth Jacks. A splendid 
lot of stock to select from. Write us describing 
your wants. 


THE COOK FARMS, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Kentucky Saddle Horses and Jacks 





other man feeds his to scrub calves. It 








costs no more to raise a $100 purebred 
than to raise a $30 sérub. 

Send for Free Illustrated Booklets. 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
18@ Hudson Street 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


Ellerslie Herd of Reg. Holsteins 


HERD OF 75 HEAD—Under State and Federal 
supervision. All ages for sale. There is no 
better blood in the breed. 

REGISTERED BERKSHIRES—Sired by the Vir- 
ginia State Champion, Epochal Virginian, a son 
of Epochal. Sow, Pigs, Boars, Gilts. 

ELLERSLIE STOCK FARM, 
David Dunlop Petersburg, Va. 








Serid in your renewal. Get up a club and 








John Dunlop | 

















The Sure Seeadave 


Look at a line of Jerseys and note their even conformation. 
Straight udders, straight teats, good dairy type! Truly, 
Jerseys are the cows without a fault. 200 years of careful breeding 
have made them the certain breeders. There are now more bulls owned 
by cooperative bull clubs than all other breeds combined. Take advan- 
tage of the service offered by the Jersey Information Bureau which 
will tell you about The Profit Breed and of the profits their owners 
are making with them, Address 

The American Jersey Cattle Club, 326-A West 23d St., New York 



























Jersey Bulls Jersey Bulls 


PRODUCTION TYPE BEAUTY 


‘WE HAVE BULLS OF EMINENT, FLYING FOX, and other breeding, 
that are old enough for light service, for sale at from $200 to $1,000. 


WE THINK WE CAN SATISFY YOU with what you want to head 
your herd. 


IT MIGHT BE WELL to Buy Your Byll from the home of the State 
Champion, where Jerseys are bred with Production, Type, Beauty. 


DIGGS FARM ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 




















Get a reward. 
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MOLINE 


The Universal Farm Power Plant 


'WINs AGAIN 
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J AST year Ben Davis, five times champion with 
horse-drawn plows, won the Wheatland Plow- 
ing Match in owners’ class with a Moline Tractor. 


Again this year, the same team wins! 





Ben Davis won sitting on the seat of his plow, 
where he could watch the work and make instant 
adjustments to nreet varying soil conditions. 


Mr. Davis is a great plowman, and the Moline a 
great farm unit. They made an unbeatable 
combination. 


The Moline is now offered as a 3-2 Plow outfit. 


3 Plows for ordinary conditions which 
prevail in most sections of the country. 


2 Plows for extreme conditions and un- 
favorable seasons. 


It is the correct farm power plant, doing all 
belt and field work, including cultivation, with 
one man. 











» 


The Moline is unique in If desired you can use the “drag behind’’ or horse 
the tractor field—made so drawn implements you now have with the Moline 
y 4 by our patent protection. Tractor the same as with other types of tractors. 


ee 


See Your Moline Dealer or Write Our Nearest Branch at: 


Moline Dallas — con Ipdiqnepelis Portland Denver ~ i i Deg Moines 
Atlanta Oklahoma City Baltimore Stockton Salt Lake City Kansas City J » Mich, Bloomington, Il, 
New Orleans St. Louis Los Angeles Spokane Columbus, Ohio Omaha Sioux Falls Memphis 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


4 








